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I. THE IMPORTANCE OF THE PENINSULAR 
WAR 


If is not easy to over-estimate the importance of the Penin- 
sular War. More than anything else it was the cause of 
Napoleon’s overthrow. And this for at least three reasons. 
First, the Spaniards were the first people to make a definite 
and—with the all-important help of the English—a successful 
stand against the tyranny of the Continental system. This 
system was a deliberate attempt on the part of Napoleon to 
dragoon the whole of Europe into a general boycott of all 
English goods. No English goods were to be allowed any- 
where on the Continent: that was the only way to ruin 
England ; and to effect this he was willing to force other 
nations to ruin themselves first. The Continental system 
was only possible if it was complete: one weak link in the 
chain and the whole system was made useless. The key to 
the European wars from 1805 to 1812 lies in this Continental 
system. To make it absolute, Napoleon was forced into one 
war after another. The question was, who would hold out 
the longest, England or the Continental nations under 
Napoleon. Now Portugal and Spain were weak links in 
the system ; they were points at which English goods could 
enter the Continent ; and herein lay the secret of Napoleon’s 
interference. So it may reasonably be claimed that Spanish 
resistance was resistance to the great idea of Napoleon, his 
idea of destroying England. At the same time, it encouraged 
other nations to follow its example. ‘The Spaniards,” wrote 
P.W. b 
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Varnhagen von Ense, “are the refrain to everything, and we 
always return to them.” So great was the enthusiasm for 
Spain and England that the farmers in the uplands of 
Germany were wont to call their favourite wethers or bulls 
by the names of English or Spanish generals. 

Secondly, the Peninsular War was the first birth of the 
idea of nationality—a force that Napoleon, with all his 
mastery of men and ideas, never really understood. This 
idea of nationality gave a religious impetus to the whole of 
the Spanish resistance: it converted a Franco-Spanish war 


into a national crusade. The irony of Fate decreed that 


Napoleon, who, unconsciously perhaps, had done more than 
any man to create French nationality, should be the great 
victim of the birth of this force in another nation. 

Thirdly, the Peninsular War has aptly been called the 
‘Spanish Ulcer. Once it had fastened on the body of 
Napoleon’s Empire, he could not rid himself of the evil: 
it drained the life-blood of his armies, those famous veterans 
who had been with him in Egypt, at Marengo, and Austerlitz; 
it was an unceasing tax upon his financial resources ; it was 
a fruitful field for jealousy and even treachery among his 
marshals. It was once said that Spain was a country where 
large armies will starve and small armies will be destroyed. 
The French from time to time suffered in both these respects. 
The very geography of the country was against them: roads 
were infamously bad, communication between distant forces 
irregular and precarious, and the formation of the country 
was distinctly in favour of the native Spaniard, who knew it, 
rather than of the French soldier, who did not. In short, 
it was the constant, steady strain of the Peninsular War 
on all Napoleon’s resources that permanently crippled his 
‘power and enabled the other nations of Europe to put into 


practice the great lessons that greatest of generals himself ; 


had taught them. 


For these reasons the importance of the Peninsular War 


'S paramount. Trafalgar forced Napoleon into the Con- 


tinental system, as he now had no navy; the necessity for q 
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maintaining the system led to the Spanish War; the Spanish 
War weakened Napoleon and strengthened Europe, and so 
was the glorious prelude to Waterloo. 


Il. WELLINGTON 


“Tt is only a great man that condemns us to the task of 
explanation.” No Englishman in the nineteenth century 
was more discussed, more written about, more honoured 
than the Iron Duke. His was no common character that 
placed him so conspicuously in a nation’s regard, at a time 
_ when there was no lack of eminent men in every department 
of life. His genius as a soldier inevitably claims chief con- 
sideration: nor can it be fairly estimated merely by what 
Wellington achieved, but by all the circumstances under 
which his exploits were performed. The student of history 
should never lose sight of the enormous drawbacks under 
which he laboured during the larger part of the Peninsular 
War. Both abroad and at home he was constantly harassed 
by the suspicions of one political party or paralysed by the 
misconduct of the other ; while in Spain he was daily exposed 
to the poisonous jealousy of imbeciles in concert with whom 
he was forced to act, whose mistakes he was expected to 
make good and whose madness he could scarcely restrain. 
At the same time he was continually being bitterly mortified 
by ignorant attacks on the part of his own countrymen, and 
by lack of support exactly where it should have been most 
confidently expected. 

A smaller man than Wellington could hardly have been 
blamed for failure under such trying circumstances. It 
would almost seem as if here was a unique instance of the 
paramount importance of the individual in history, and that 
but for the existence of Wellington the whole course of 
history would have been altered. There is always a risk 
in arguing about hypothetical cases, but in the case of 
Wellington few would care to assert that any other English 
general could have brought the Peninsular War to a 
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successful conclusion. Wellington alone was possessed of 
the requisite greatness of conception, strategic insight, 
tactical skill, indomitable patience and striking personality. 

The question has naturally been raised, “ Was he the first 
or second commander of his age?” Napier’s answer is 
worth while quoting in full. “That he was less vast in his 
designs, less daring in execution, neither so rapid nor so 
original a commander as Napoleon, must be admitted, and 
being later in the field of glory it is to be presumed that he 
learnt something of the art from that greatest of all masters ; 
yet something besides the difference of genius must be 


allowed for the difference of situation ; Napoleon was never, . 


even in his first campaign of Italy, so harassed by the French, 
as Wellington was by the English, Spanish and Portuguese 
governments. Their systems of war were, however, alike in 
principle ; their operations being necessarily modified by 
their different political positions. Great bodily exertion, 
unceasing watchfulness, exact combinations to protect their 
flanks and communications without scattering their forces, 
these were common to both. In defence, firm, cool, endur- 
ing ; 1n attack, fierce and obstinate; daring when daring 
was politic ; but always operating by the flank’ in preference 
to the front ; in these things they were alike; but in follow- 
ing up a victory, the English general fell short of the French 
Emperor. The battle of Wellington was the stroke of a 
battering ram—down went the wall in ruins. The battle of 
Napoleon was the swell and dash of a mighty wave, before 
which the barrier yielded, and the roaring flood poured 
onwards, covering all.” 

A short sketch of Wellington is no place for a full dis- 
cussion of the military aspects and lessons of the war. It 
may, however, briefly be pointed out that Wellington revolu- 
tionised the art of conducting sieges, his assault and capture 
of Ciudad Rodrigo confounding the military critics by its 
swiftness and skill, while on a larger scale the lesson of the 
whole war was that formation in line was superior to forma- 
tion in column, both for purposes of offence and defence. 
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It has been objected that the Iron Duke was “constitu- 
tionally cold and imperturbable, stern in the exaction of 
duty, careless in rewarding and remembering merit, aiming 
at the great and indifferent to the means.” 

There is no doubt that he was devoid of the magnetic 
personality of Napoleon, whom his soldiers worshipped as a 
god and adored as a man. But the very nature of the con- 
ditions of Wellington’s command required an extraordinary 
aloofness to win success. “The most powerful man on earth 
is the man who is most entirely alone.” 

Charges such as the above are invariably made against 
the great men of a nation: Bismarck in Germany, Cavour 
in Italy met with a like criticism ; and too much importance 
must not be attached thereto. 

In all that pertains to the art of war Wellington was 
superlatively great, with a majesty unapproachable by a 
tamer race of soldiers. 


‘« And let the land whose hearths he saved from shame 
For many and many an age proclaim 
At civic revel and pomp and game, 
And when the long-illumined cities flame, 
Their ever-loyal iron leader’s fame, 
With honour, honour, honour, honour to him, 
Eternal honour to his name.” 


Ill. SIR WILLIAM NAPIER 


Sir William Napier, the historian of the Peninsular War, 
was born in County Kildare on December 17th, 1785. He 
was the third son of Colonel the Hon. George Napier and 
Lady Sarah Bunbury, the seventh daughter of the second 
Duke of Richmond. His father was sixth son.of Francis, 
fifth Lord Napier. William’s boyhood and early manhood 
were mainly spent in every kind of field sport and manly 
exercise, although from an early age he showed himself 
possessed of a remarkable talent for observation and a most 
retentive memory. 
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Following the example of his elder brothers Charles and 
George, the former of whom became subsequently famous as 
the conqueror of Scinde, William entered the army in 1808, 
embarked with his regiment for Spain, and took part in the 
campaign and retreat of Sir John Moore. Although Napier 
at this time was a powerfully built athlete, six feet high and 
broad in proportion, excelling in all out-of-door exercises, 
the hardships of his first campaign taxed his strength to the 
utmost. For several days he was forced to march with bare 
and bleeding feet, and only a jacket and a pair of thin linen 
trousers, and his sufferings threw him into a fever that 
permanently weakened his constitution. He was invalided 
home. On his return to Spain, he had pleurisy at Placentia, 
but such was his iron strength of will, that when he heard of 
the approach of Soult, he got out of bed, walked 48 miles 
to Oropesa, where he obtained post-horses and rode to 
join Wellington at Talavera, falling fainting from his horse 
at the gates of the town. In 1810 he distinguished himself 
at the fight on the Coa, and took part in the bloody battle of 
Busaco, where both his brothers were wounded. In 1811, at 
Casal Novo, during the retreat of Massena, an incident of 
peculiar family interest occurred. For it was on this occasion 
that Charles Napier, riding post-haste from Busaco where 
he had been lying in hospital, with his wound still unhealed, 
encountered the litters carrying his two wounded brothers, 
one of whom, William, he was told, was mortally wounded. 

But Napier was back in two months’ time, with’ the bullet 
still lodged near his spine. “They have one single virtue 
beyond any other nation,” said Lupton, speaking of the 
English soldiers of the seventeenth century, “they are always 
willing to go on,” and this remark may be applied still more 
aptly to the soldiers who served in the Peninsular War. 
They never gave in. The dogged, desperate courage that 
refuses to admit the possibility of defeat, was as conspicuous 
in the rank and file of the army as it was in the person of the 
Iron Duke himself. 
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February he married Caroline Amelia, daughter of General 
Henry Fox, and niece of the famous statesman, Charles Fox. 

On his return to Spain he fought at the battle of Sala- 
manca, remaining in the country till November, 1813. He 
embarked too late to take part in the battle of Waterloo 
in 1815, and in 1819 retired on half pay and was made a C.B. 
In 1823, probably at the suggestion of Lord Langdale, he 
made up his mind to carry out a project that occurred to him 
from time to time, namely, of writing a history of the whole 
Peninsular War, and spent the next five or six years in 
acquiring information for his subject. He examined all 
kinds of correspondence, he interviewed Soult, Wellington, 
and many other eye-witnesses of great events in the war, 
and took the greatest pains to produce a work worthy of « 
its subject. 

The work was indeed worthy both of the subject and the 
author. As soon as the History of the War was published in 
its entirety, it was recognised as a classic, and became, as it 
will always remain, a standard history for that period. The 
work involved Napier in endless correspondence, though, to 
a certain extent, he victimised himself by his willingness 
to rush into print in defence of his views. Indeed, no con- 
temporary history can do justice to every one, and such a 
history is bound to make the mistake of sometimes viewing: 
events in the wrong historical perspective—a mistake that 
time alone can correct. In the case of Napier’s book, time 
has done a good deal to modify some of his opinions, though 
it has done little to alter the general verdict that was then 
pronounced on his excellences. The recent researches of 
Professor Oman among Parliamentary papers, French, 
Spanish, and English memoirs, and the enormous amount 
of fresh light that has been thrown upon the subject of the 
Peninsular War, seem to suggest certain criticisms upon 
Napier’s book, while at the same time, if anything, they 
increase the student’s admiration for the work as a whole. 

For example, it is as unnatural, on the face of it, to go 
to Napier for an impartial account of the Spanish services 
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to our army, or the conduct of their Juntas, as it would be 
to go to Julius Caesar for an unprejudiced version of his 
campaigns with Pompey. But when it is a question of 
describing the incidents of war, Napier has no rival. “ Dull 
would be he of soul who could pass by” the description of 
the assault of Badajos or the march of the Fusiliers at 
Albuera, without a feeling of pride that he is an English- 
man. In such passages Napier’s style has an almost epic 
grandeur. As Carlyle said (of Napier’s history of the 
Conquest of Scinde), “There is great talent in this book 
apart from the subject: the narrative moves on with a 
strong, weighty step, like a marching phalanx, with the 
gleam of clear steel in front of them.” 

In 1842 Napier was made Lieutenant-Governor of 
Guernsey, where he introduced salutary military reforms 
and helped to reorganise the constitution and judicial pro- 
cedure of the island. Here he wrote his “conquest of 
Scinde,” a defence of the famous expedition of his brother 
Sir Charles Napier. 

In 1847 he resigned his post as governor and in May was 
made a K.C.B. He died in 1860. In his character there 
was a curious combination of opposites. He was the 
warmest of friends and the bitterest of enemies ; always the 
champion of the oppressed and wronged, he was not always 
fair to the views of his opponents; a strong Liberal, no one 
could have been more autocratic in person or habits. But 
the outstanding characteristic of the man was the same as 
that of Charles Fox, a chivalrous love of humanity, especially 
those who were weak and helpless. 

He was a good public speaker; no mean artist; a devoted 
husband. His very faults were due to a kind of noble 
impetuosity that half redeemed them. Wordsworth might 
well have said of Sir William Napier : 


‘“More brave for this, that he hath much to love.” 
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IV. OUTLINE OF THE PENINSULAR WAR 


1806. Charles IV. was nominally the King o¢ Spain; the 
most influential person at court was Godoy, the 
queen’s favourite. There was also a bitter quarrel 
between Charles IV. and his son Ferdinand. All 
these three distrusted one another. 

These quarrels were Napoleon’s opportunity. 

Spain had intended to join Prussia against 
Napoleon; but the news of the defeat of the 
Prussians at Jena made the Spaniards only too 
anxious to conciliate the conqueror. 

1807. In October a treaty was arranged at Fontainebleau, 
which nominally patched up Franco-Spanish differ- 
ences and allowed a French army to occupy Portugal 
and evict the reigning house of Braganza. 

At the same time Napoleon cunningly made use 
of the quarrels at Madrid to send troops there, 
nominally to support Ferdinand against Godoy, who 
was represented as hostile to French influence. 

1808. Once inside Spain, the French army was intended to 
remain. In February, Murat was despatched to be 
commander-in-chief of the troops. 

On March roth Ferdinand was declared King of 
Spain, by the aid of French arms and influence ; the 
French entered Madrid. 

The removal of Charles IV. was only the first step 
to the removal of his son, who was intended by 
Napoleon to make way for someone who would 
govern Spain entirely in French interests. So in 
April the French chief agent, Savary, induced 
Ferdinand to leave his capital to confer with 
Napoleon at Bayonne. In his absence, Spanish 
discontent at the continued French occupation broke 
out into a general massacre of the French at Madrid. 

Here was a real grievance ready to hand for 
Napoleon. In May, Charles and Ferdinand were 
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forced to give up their rights to the throne, and in 
June, Joseph Bonaparte, Napoleon’s brother, was: 
solemnly proclaimed King of Spain. This insult to 
Spanish pride gave rise to a general outburst of 
national feeling, and may be regarded as the 
occasion of the Peninsular War. 

In July the Spaniards won a brilliant victory over 
General Dupont at Bay/en in Andalusia, and in the 
next month Wellington .(who at that time was Sir 
Arthur Wellesley) gave a tangible proof of the 
friendship of England by landing with an army in 
Portugal. 

On August 21st he attacked and defeated Junot’s 
army 30 miles north of Lisbon, at Vero: a victory 
which was followed by the famous Convention of 
Cintra, by which the French troops in Portugal 
were to be conveyed to France in British ships. . 
Wellington was superseded by Sir H. Burrard. In 
November, Napoleon himself set out for Spain, and 
after a brief campaign, in which he drove the 
Spaniards before him with the greatest ease, entered 
Madrid. Then he turned to crush Sir John Moore, 
who had been persuaded by Spanish promises and 
help to leave Portugal and advance to Burgos, in 
the hope that he might so divert the French from 
Madrid. 


1809. Moore had about 24,000 troops to Napoleon’s 84,000 


veterans. After a skilful but disastrous retreat the 
English offered battle at Corwa on January 16th, 
and aided by a large supply of new muskets Moore 
inflicted a defeat upon Soult, the French Marshal at 
the moment in command. On the next day the 
English troops embarked for England, leaving their 
general buried in the citadel of Corufia. 

No enemy now remained in Spain, important 
enough to require Napoleon’s presence. The task 
of keeping the country in subjection and maintaining 
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Joseph upon the throne could now be entrusted to 
his marshals. 

But in June, Wellington returned to Portugal with 
fresh troops and took command at Lisbon. 

Portugal was really the key to the military situa- 
tion. The English were constantly trying to 
strengthen and extend their base there, and to cross 
over into Spain wherever they found weaknesses in 
the French position: the French were equally bent 
upon keeping the English out of Spain, and if 
possible driving them out of Portugal altogether. 
The operations during the whole war were exceed- 
ingly complicated, as the balance of fortune favoured 
now one, now the other of the two opponents. 

In July, Wellington, supported by the Spanish 
general Cuesta, marched towards Madrid, along the 
valley of the Tagus, and halted at Za/avera, where 
he defeated the French under Victor. 

However, on the approach of Soult from the north- 
west he was forced to retreat towards Portugal. He 
had long foreseen the necessity of possessing an 
impregnable base there, to which he might retreat 
if necessary. So with incredible speed, skill and 
secrecy, he had caused to be constructed the famous 
lines of Torres Vedras, following the spurs of the 
mountains north of Lisbon, and leaving no point 
assailable between the Tagus and the sea. ; 

1810. Marshal Massena was given the command of the 
French army for Portugal. (Note that the constant 
change of commanders-in-chief for the French armies 
and the personal enmity existing between many of 
them tended in no small degree to play into the 
hands of the English and against any continuous 
French success.) 

On September 27th Wellington gave battle at 
Busaco, the Portuguese displaying consummate 
bravery, but although victorious retreated to the 
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lines of Torres Vedras, outside which Massena and 
his army spent the ensuing winter. Lack of pro- 
visions at length forced the latter to retreat to Spain. 

1811. The Peninsula of Lisbon, Cadiz, Gibraltar, and two or 
three fortresses were the only places in the whole — 
Continent that successfully had defied Napoleon. — 
The English recommenced hostilities. In May the 
battle of Fuentes d’Onoro was lost by the French, 
chiefly owing to disputes among their marshals, and 
the English then concentrated their efforts on the 
reduction of the fortress of Badajos. Soult advanced ~ 
to relieve Badajos, but was beaten by sheer hard ~ 
fighting by Beresford at A/éuera in June. However, _ 
on the arrival of Marmont, the siege of Badajos had 
to be abandoned. 

During all this period the Spaniards themselves 
waged a perpetual guerilla warfare, sometimes with 
inconceivable ferocity. 

1812. In order to open up his road into Spain, Wellington 
made a sudden descent upon the fortress of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and in an amazingly short time took the 
place by assault. The road into southern Spain was 
further opened up by the famous storming of Badajos, 
but Wellington was forced to turn back by threaten- 
ing movements of the French under Marmont to the 
north. The French wished to intercept Wellington’s 

* communications, and the struggle became a race 
between the two armies to occupy the important 
town of Salamanca. Here, in July, Marmont’s left 
wing, in the excitement of the race, became separated 
from the main force and was crushed by Pakenham’s 
famous charge. Night and the cleverness of General 
Clausel alone saved the French army from annihila- 
tion. 

King Joseph promptly retreated from Madrid in 
alarm. According to the French writer, Thibaudeau, 
the victory of Salamanca was the real cause of 
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Napoleon’s loss of Spain. At any rate it heartened 
Spaniards and English alike to further efforts. 

Madrid welcomed Wellington with the wildest 
enthusiasm. But lack of sufficient artillery and 
‘an ominous conjunction of the French forces in 
south and central Spain forced Wellington to 
abandon his advance for the moment, and retire 
into winter quarters at Ciudad Rodrigo. 

There is little doubt that Napoleon could have 
conquered Spain completely, if he could have con- 
centrated his whole attention on the problem, if 
he could have allowed the necessary time and 
number of soldiers to make the task feasible. And 
herein lay the opportunity of the English, and one 
that Wellington was not slow to seize. Napoleon’s 

~ interests and armies were constantly being turned 
away from Spain; Wellington, was always on the 
spot, with an army that grew day by day in ex- 
perience and enthusiasm. Could Napoleon have 
cut off the limb the moment the first pangs of 
incipient disease were felt, the deadly cancer would 
never have spread slowly but certainly to the heart 
itself. 

Napoleon was occupied in the year of 1812 with 
the Russian campaign, its preparation, conduct, and 
subsequent failure ; and for this campaign the flower ~ 
of the Spanish army was required. 

1213. Discouraged by loss of numbers and the persistent 
resistance of the whole Spanish nation, King Joseph 
again abandoned Madrid, and began to retreat 
towards Burgos. Wellington began his campaign 
with 99,000 men, and set out on his famous march to 
Vittoria, where the French army had taken up its 
pesition. With strange carelessness the French had 
neglected to break down the bridges in front of 
them, while the town behind them was a mass of 
provision-waggons, sutlers’ requirements, and all the 
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cumbersome accompaniments of a huge army on the 
march, which would turn defeat into a general 
death-trap. 

Here on June 21st the French were completely 
defeated and put to flight. An enormous amount of 
spoil and valuable munitions of war was captured in 
Vittoria. 

Complete though the victory was, General Suchet 
still maintained a struggle in Catalonia ; and isolated 
fortresses, such as Pampeluna and San Sebastian, 
by the necessity for their reduction, retarded Welling- 
ton’s advance. 

Napoleon, on hearing the news, banished King 
Joseph and Jourdan, and entrusted the rest of his 
troops in Spain to Soult, by far the most able and 
persevering of the French marshals. Inch by inch, 
never missing a single chance of retaliation, never 
losing heart at his continuous series of reverses, he 
contested the road to France, and showed himself 
a past master in the art of substituting order for 
disorder, and turning even defeat to his own ad- 
vantage. It was not till 1814 that the French were 
finally expelled from Spanish soil. 
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THE BATTLE OF CORUNA AND THE 
DEATH OF SIR JOHN MOORE 


IT was now evident the British meant to give 
battle, and Soult hastening the march of Laborde’s 
division which was still in the rear, requested Ney, 
then at Villa Franca, to detach a division of the 
sixth corps by the Val des Orres to Orense. Ney 
however, merely sent some troops into the valley 
of the Syl, and pushed his advanced posts in front 
as far as Nogales, Poyo, and Dancos. At daybreak 
an the 8th the two armies were still embattled. 
On the French side, seventeen thousand infantry, 
four thousand cavalry, and fifty pieces of artillery 
were in line, yet Soult deferred the attack until 
the 9th. On the English part, sixteen thousand 
infantry, eighteen hundred cavalry, and forty pieces 
of artillery, impatiently awaited the assault, and 
blamed their adversary for delaying a contest which 
they ardently desired ; but darkness fell without 
a shot being fired, and with it fell the English 
general's hope to engage his enemy on equal terms. 


What was to be done? Assail the French position, 20 


remain another day in expectation of an.attack, or 
P.W. A € 
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secretly gaining a march embark, or at least obtain 
time to secure a good covering position for the 
embarkation. The first operation was warranted 
neither by present nor future advantages, for how 
could an inferior army expect to cripple a superior 
one, posted as the French were on a strong 
mountain, with an overbearing cavalry to protect 
their infantry should the latter be beaten, and 
having twenty thousand fresh troops at a distance 
10 of two short marches in the rear? The British 
army was not provided to fight above one battle ; 
there were no draught cattle, no means of trans- 
porting reserve ammunition, no magazines, no 
hospitals, no second line, no provisions: a defeat 
would have been ruin, a victory useless. A battle 
is always a serious affair, two battles in such 
circumstances, though both should be victories, 
would have been destruction ; but why fight after 
the army had been rallied and the disasters of the 
zo march from Astorga remedied? What, if beating 
first Soult and then Ney, the British had arrived 
once more above Astorga, with perhaps ten 
thousand infantry, and half as many hundred 
cavalry ;| from the mountains of Gallicia their 
general might have cast his eyes as far as the 
Morena without being cheered by the sight of a 
single Spanish army, none existed to aid him, 
none to whom he might give aid: even Mr. Frere 
acknowledged that at this period, six thousand ill- 
30 armed men collected at Despenas Peros, formed 
the only barrier between the French and Seville. 
Sir John Moore had been sent out, not to waste 
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English blood in fruitless battles, but to assist the 
universal Spanish nation ! 

The second operation was decided by the state 
of the magazines ; there was not bread for another 
day’s consumption remaining in the stores .at 
Lugo; the soldiers were in heart for fighting, but 
distressed by fatigue and bad weather; and each 
moment of delay increased privations that would 
soon have rendered them inefficient for a campaign 
in the south, the only point where their services 
could be effectual. For two whole days battle 
had been offered, this was sufficient to rally the 
troops, restore order, and preserve the reputation 
of the army. About Lugo there was strong 
ground, yet it did not cover Corufia, being turned 
oy the road leading from Orense to St. Jago de 
Compostella, which there was no reason to sup- 
pose the French would neglect: Soult pressed Ney 
to follow it. It was then impossible to remain, 
useless if it had been possible. The general 
adopted the third plan, and prepared to decamp in 
the night. He ordered the fires to be kept bright, 
and exhorted the troops to make a great exertion 
which he trusted would be the last required of 
them. 

Immediately in rear of the position, the ground 
was intersected by stone walls, and a number of 
intricate lanes; precautions were therefore taken 
to mark the right tracks by placing bundles of 
straw at certain distances ; officers were appointed 
Eto guide the columns, and at ten o'clock the regi- 
ments silently quitted their ground, and retired in 
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excellent order. But a moody fortune pursued 
Moore throughout this campaign, baffling his 
prudence and thwarting his views, as if to prove the 
unyielding firmness of his mind. A terrible storm 
of wind and rain, mixed with sleet, commenced as 
the army broke up from the position, the marks 
were destroyed, the guides lost the true direction, 
only one of the divisions gained the main road, the 
other two were bewildered, and when daylight 
broke, the rear columns were still near to Lugo. 
The fatigue, the depression of mind occasioned by 
this misfortune, and the want of shoes, broke the 
order of the march, stragglers became numerous, 
and unfortunately Baird, thinking to relieve the 
men during a halt which took place in the night, 
desired the leading division to take refuge from 
the weather in some houses a little way off the 
road. Complete disorganization followed this 
imprudent act. From that moment it became 
impossible to make the soldiers keep their ranks, 
plunder succeeded, the example was infectious ; 
and what with real suffering, and evil propensity 
encouraged by this error, the main body of the 
army, after having bivouacked for six hours in the 
rain, arrived at Betanzos on the evening of the 
gth, in a state very discreditable to its discipline. 
The commander-in-chief, who covered this march 
with the reserve and cavalry, ordered several 
bridges to be destroyed, but the engineers failed of 
success 1n every attempt. Fortunately, the enemy 
did not come up with the rear before the evening, 
and then only with their cavalry, otherwise many 
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prisoners must have fallen into their hands; for 
stragglers uncovered by the passage of the reserve 
were so numerous, that when pressed, they united 
under sergeant Newman, of the 43rd regiment, in 
force sufficient to repulse the French cavalry: a 
signal proof that the disorder was occasioned as 
much by insubordination as by fatigue. The 
reserve, commanded by Edward Paget, a man of 
firmness, ability, and ardent zeal, remained in 
position during the night, a few miles from 10 
Betanzos ; the rest of the army was quartered in 
that town, and as the enemy could not gather 
in strength on the 1oth, the commander-in-chief 
halted that day, and the cavalry passed from the 
rear-guard to the head of the column. The 11th, 
the French interrupted those employed to destroy 
the bridge of Betanzos, but from some mismanage- 
ment, although the twenty-eighth regiment repulsed 
the first skirmishers, the wooden bridge was only 
partially destroyed. 20 

Sir John now assembled the army in one solid 
mass. The loss in the march from Lugo to 
Betanzos had been greater than that in all the 
former part of the retreat, added to all the losses 
in the advance and in the different actions. 
Fourteen or fifteen thousand infantry were however 
still in column, and by an orderly march to 
Corufja demonstrated that inattention and the 
want of experience in the officers was the true 
cause of the disorders, which had afflicted the army 30 
far more than the sword of the enemy or the 
rigour of the elements. 
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As the troops approached Corufa, the general's 
looks were earnestly directed towards the harbour, 
but an open expanse of water painfully convinced 
him, that to Fortune at least he was in no way 
beholden ; contrary winds still detained the fleet 
at Vigo, and the last consuming exertion made by 
the army was rendered fruitless! The men were 
put into quarters, and their leader awaited the 
progress of events. The bridge of El Burgo was 
now destroyed, and so was that of Cambria, 
situated a few miles up the Mero river, but the 
engineer employed, mortified at the former failures, 
was so anxious, that he remained too near the 
latter, and was killed by the explosion. Mean- 
while three divisions occupied the town and 
suburbs of Corufia, and the reserve was posted 
between the village of El Burgo and the road of 
St. Jago de Compostella. For twelve days these 
hardy soldiers had covered the retreat, during 
which time they traversed eighty miles of road in 
two marches, passed several nights under arms in 
the snow of the mountains, were seven times 
engaged, and now took the outposts having fewer 
men missing from the ranks, including those who 
had fallen in battle, than any other division in the 
army : an admirable instance of the value of good 
discipline, and a manifest proof of the malignant 
injustice with which Moore had been accused of 
precipitating his retreat beyond the measure of 
human strength. 

Coruna, although sufficiently strong to compel 
an enemy to break ground before it, was weakly 
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fortified, and to the southward commanded by 
heights close to the walls. Moore caused the land 
front to be strengthened, and occupied the citadel; 
but he disarmed the sea face of the works, and 
the inhabitants cheerfully and honourably joined 
in the labour, although they were aware the army 
would finally embark, and they would incur the 
enemy's anger by taking part in the military 
operations. Such flashes of light from the dark 
cloud at this moment covering Spain may startle 
the reader, and make him doubt if the Spaniards 
could have been so insufficient to their own defence 
as represented. Yet the facts were as told, and it 
was such paradoxical indications of character that 
deceived the world at the time, and induced men 
to believe the reckless, daring defiance of the power 
of France, so loudly proclaimed by the patriots, 
would be strenuously supported. Of proverbially 
vivid imagination and quick resentments, the 
Spaniards feel and act individually rather than 
nationally, and during this war, what appeared 
constancy of purpose, was but a repetition of 
momentary fury generated like electric sparks by 
constant collision with the French, yet daily 
becoming fainter as custom reconciled the sufferers 
to those injuries and insults which are commonly 
the attendants of war. Procrastination and impro- 
vidence are their besetting sins. At this moment 
large magazines of arms and ammunition, which 
had been sent in the early part of the preceding 
year from England, were still in Corufia, unappro- 
priated by a nation infested with three hundred 
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thousand enemies, and having a hundred thousand 
soldiers unclothed and without weapons ! 

Three miles from the town were piled four 
thousand barrels of powder in a magazine built 
upon a hill, and a smaller quantity was collected 
in another storehouse some distance from the first. 
Both were fired on the 13th. The inferior one 
exploded with a terrible noise shaking all the 
houses in the town; and when the train reached 

1othe great store, there ensued a crash like the 
bursting forth of a volcano. The earth trembled 
for miles, the rocks were torn from their bases, the 
agitated waters of the harbour rolled the vessels as 
in a storm, a vast column of smoke and dust, with 
flames and sparks shooting out from its dark flanks, 
arose perpendicularly and slowly to a great height, 
when it burst, and then a shower of stones and 
fragments of all kinds descending with a roaring 
sound, killed many persons who had remained too 

20 near the spot: stillness, slightly interrupted by the 
lashing of the waves on the shore succeeded, and 
the business of the war went on. 

Now a painful measure was adopted; the ground 
in front of Corufia is impracticable for cavalry, the 
horses were generally foundered, it was impossible 
to embark them all in the face of an enemy, 
and a great number were reluctantly ordered 
to be shot; worn down and_ foot-broken, they 
would otherwise have been distributed among the 

30 French cavalry, or used as draft cattle until death 
relieved them from procrastinated suffering. But 
the very fact of their being so foundered was one 
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of the results of inexperience ; the cavalry had 
come out of Coruna without proper equipments, 
the horses were ruined, not for want of shoes, but 
want of hammers and nails to put them on! 

Soon the French gathered on the Mero, and 
Moore sought a position of battle. A chain of 
rocky elevations, commencing on the sea-coast 
north-west of Corufia and ending on the Mero 
behind the village of El] Burgo, offered a good line, 
which, covered by a branch of the Mero, would to 
have forced the enemy to advance by the road of 
Compostella. But it was too extensive, and if not 
wholly occupied, the French could turn the right 
and move along a succession of hills to the very 
gates of Coruna: the English general was thus 
reduced to occupy an inferior range, enclosed as it 
were, and commanded by the first within cannon 
shot. Soult’s army, exhausted by continual toil, 
could not concentrate before the 12th, but on that 
day the infantry took post opposite El] Burgo, 20 
while La Houssaye’s heavy cavalry lined the river 
as far as the ocean; Franceschi, crossing at the 
bridge of Celas, seven miles higher up, intercepted 
some stores coming from St. Jago and made a few 
prisoners. The 14th, the bridges at El] Burgo being 
rendered practicable for artillery, two divisions of 
infantry and one of cavalry passed the river, and 
to cover their march some guns opened on the 
English posts but were soon silenced by a superior 
fire. In the evening the transports from Vigo 30 
hove in sight; they entered the harbour in the 
night, and the dismounted cavalry, the sick, the best 
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horses, and fifty pieces of artiliery were embarked, 
six British and three Spanish guns, worked by 
English gunners only, being kept on shore for 
action. On the 15th, Laborde’s division arrived. 
Soult then occupied the greater ridge enclosing the 
British position, placing his right on the intersection 
of the roads leading to St. Jago and Betanzos, his 
left on a rocky eminence overlooking both armies: 
his cavalry extended along the heights to their 
own left, and a slight skirmish took place in the 
valley below. The English piquets opposite the 
right of the French also engaged, and being galled 
by the fire of two guns, colonel M‘Kenzie of the 
fifth regiment, pushed out with some companies to 
seize the battery, whereupon a line of infantry, 
hitherto concealed by some stone walls, immediately 
arose, killed the colonel and drove his men back 
with loss, 

In the night, Soult with great difficulty dragged 
eleven heavy guns to the rocks which closed the 
left of his line, and in the morning he formed his 
order of battle. Laborde’s division was posted 
on the right, one half being on the high ground, 
the other on the descent towards the river. 
Merle’s division was in the centre. Mermet’s 
division formed the left. The position was covered 
on the right by the villages of Palavia Abaxo and 
Portosa, and in the centre by a wood. The left, 
secured by the rocks where the great battery was 
established, was twelve hundred yards from the 
right of the British line, and midway the little 
village of Elvina was held by the piquets of the 
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fiftieth British regiment. The late arrival of the 
transports, the increasing force of the enemy, and 
the disadvantageous nature of the position, aug- 
mented the difficulty of embarking so much, that 
some generals now advised a negotiation for leave 
to regain the ships. There was little chance of 
this being granted, and there was no reason to try ; 
the army had suffered, but not from defeat ; its 
situation was perilous, yet far from desperate. 
Moore would not consent to move the stamp of 
prudence and energy from his retreat, by a proposal 
which would have given the appearance of timidity 
to his previous operations, as opposite to their real 
character as light is to darkness; his high spirit 
and clear judgment revolted at the idea, and he 
rejected the degrading advice without hesitation. 
All the encumbrances being shipped on the 
morning of the 16th, it was intended to embark 
the fighting men in the coming night, and this 
difficult operation would probably have been 
happily effected ; but a glorious event was destined 
to give a more graceful though melancholy ter- 
mination to the campaign. About two o'clock a 
general movement of the French line gave notice 
of an approaching battle, and the British infantry, 
fourteen thousand five hundred strong, occupied 
their position. Baird’s division on the right, and 
governed by the oblique direction of the ridge, 
approached the enemy ; Hope’s division, forming 


the centre and left, although on strong ground 30 


abutting on the Mero, was of necessity withheld, 
so that the French battery on the rocks raked the 
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whole line of battle. One of Baird’s brigades was 
in column behind the right, and one of Hope’s 
behind the left; Paget’s reserve posted at the 
village of Airis, behind the centre, looked down 
the valley separating the right of the position from 
the hills occupied by the French cavalry. <A 
battalion detached from the reserve kept these 
horsemen in check, and was itself connected with 
the main body by a chain of skirmishers extended 
across the valley. Fraser’s division held the heights 
immediately before the gates of Corufla, watching 
the coast road, but it was also ready to succour 
any point. 

These dispositions were dictated by the ground, 
which was very favourable to the enemy ; for 
Franceschi’s cavalry reached nearly to the village 
of San Christoval,a mile beyond Baird’s right, and 
hence Moore was forced to weaken his front and 
keep Fraser’s division in reserve until Soult’s 
attack should be completely unfolded. There was 
however one advantage on the British side ; many 
thousand new English muskets, found in the 
Spanish stores, were given to the troops in lieu of 
their rusty battered arms, and as their ammfinition 
was also fresh, their fire was far better sustained 
than that of the enemy. 
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When Laborde’s division arrived, the French 
force was not less than twenty thousand men, and 
the duke of Dalmatia made no idle evolutions of 
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display. Distributing his lighter guns along the 
front of his position, he opened a fire from the 
heavy battery on his left, and instantly descended 
the mountain with three columns covered by 
clouds of skirmishers. The British piquets were 
driven back in disorder, and the village of Elvina 
was carried by the first French column, which 
then divided and attempted to turn Baird’s right 
by the valley, and break his front at the same time. 
The second column made against the English 
centre, and the third attacked Hope’s left at the 
village of Palavia Abaxo. Soult’s heavier guns 
overmatched the English six-pounders, and swept 
the position to the centre; but Moore observing 
that the enemy, according to his expectations, did 
not show any body of infantry beyond that moving 
up the valley to outflank Baird’s right, ordered 
Paget to carry the whole of the reserve to where 
the detached regiment was posted, and, as he had 
before arranged with him, turn the left of the 
French columns and menace the great battery. 
Fraser he ordered to support Paget, and then 
throwing back the fourth regiment, which formed 
the right of Baird’s division, opened a heavy fire 
upon the flank of the troops penetrating up the 
valley, while the fiftieth and forty-second regiments 
met those breaking through Elvina. The ground 
about that village was intersected by stone walls 
and hollow roads, a severe scrambling fight ensued, 
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the French were forced back with great loss, and 30 


the fiftieth regiment entering the village with the 
retiring mass, drove it, after a second struggle in 
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the street, quite beyond the houses. Seeing this, 
the general ordered up a battalion of the guards 
to fill the void in the line made by the advance 
of those regiments, whereupon the forty-second, 
mistaking his intention, retired, with exception of 
the grenadiers, and at that moment the enemy, 
being reinforced, renewed the fight beyond the 
village. Major Napier, commanding the fiftieth, 
was wounded and taken prisoner, and Elvina then 

10 became the scene of another contest, which being 
observed by the commander-in-chief, he addressed 
a few animating words to the forty-second, and 
caused it to return to the attack. Paget had 
now descended into the valley, and the line of 
the skirmishers, being thus supported vigorously, 
checked the advance of the enemy’s troopg in that 
quarter, while the fourth regiment galled their 
flank ; at the same time the centre and left of 
the army also became engaged, Baird was severely 

zo wounded, and a furious action ensued along the 
line, in the valley, and on the hills. 

Sir John Moore, while earnestly watching the 
result of the fight about the village of Elvina, was 
struck on the left breast by a cannon shot; the 
shock threw him from his horse with violence ; yet 
he rose again in a sitting posture, his countenance 
unchanged, and his steadfast eye still fixed upon 
the regiments engaged in his front, no sigh 
betraying a sensation of pain. In a few moments, 

30 when he saw the troops were gaining ground, his 
countenance brightened, and he suffered himself to 
be taken to the rear. Then was seen the dreadful 
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nature of his hurt. The shoulder was shattered to 
pieces, the arm hanging by a piece of skin, the 
ribs over the heart broken, and bared of flesh, the 
muscles of the breast torn into long stripes, inter- 
laced by their recoil from the dragging of the shot. 
As the soldiers placed him in a blanket his sword 
got entangled and the hilt entered the wound ; 
captain Hardinge, a staff officer, attempted to take 
it off, but the dying man stopped him saying, ‘ /¢ 
ts as well as wt ts. I had rather it should go out io 
of the field with me’, and in that manner, so 
becoming to a soldier, Moore was borne from the 
fight. 

Notwithstanding this great disaster the troops 
gained ground. The reserve overthrowing every- 
thing in the valley, forced La Houssaye’s dismounted 
dragoons to retire, and thus turning the enemy, 
approached the eminence upon which the great 
battery was posted. On the left, colonel Nicholls, 
at the head of some companies of the fourteenth, 
carried Palavia Abaxo, which general Foy defended 
but feebly. In the centre, the obstinate dispute 
for Elvina terminated in favour of the British ; and 
when the night set in, their line was considerably 
advanced beyond the original position of the 
morning, while the French were falling back in 
confusion. If Fraser’s division had been brought 
into action along with the reserve, the enemy 
could hardly have escaped a signal overthrow ; for 
the little ammunition Soult had been able to bring 30 
up was nearly exhausted, the river Mero was in 
full tide behind him, and the difficult communi- 
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cation by the bridge of El Burgo was alone open 
for a retreat. On the other hand, to fight in the 
dark was to tempt fortune ; the French were still 
the most numerous, their ground strong, and their 
disorder facilitated the original plan of embarking 
during the night. Hope, upon whom the com- 
mand had devolved, resolved therefore to ship the 
army, and so complete were the arrangements, 
that no confusion or difficulty occurred; the 

19 piquets kindled fires to cover the retreat, and were 
themselves withdrawn at daybreak to embark 
under the protection of Hill's brigade, which was 
in position under the ramparts of Corufia. 

When morning dawned, the French, seeing the 
British position abandoned, pushed some battalions 
to the heights of San Lucia, and about midday 
opened a battery on the shipping in the harbour. 
This caused great confusion amongst the trans-. 
ports, several masters cut their cables, and four 

20 vessels went on shore, but the troops were rescued 
by the men of war’s boats, the stranded vessels 
burned, and the fleet got out of harbour. Hill 
then embarked at the citadel, which was maintained 
by a rearguard under Beresford until the 18th, 
when the wounded being all on board, the troops 
likewise embarked, the inhabitants faithfully main- 
tained the town meanwhile, and the fleet sailed for 
England. The loss of the British, never officially 
published, was estimated at eight hundred ; of the 

30 French at three thousand. The latter is probably 
an €xaggeration, yet it must have been great, for 
the English muskets were all new, the ammunition 
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fresh ; and whether from the peculiar construction 
of the muskets, the physical strength and coolness 
of the men, or all combined, the English fire is 
the most destructive known. The nature of the 
ground also barred artillery movements, and the 
French columns were exposed to grape, which they 
could not return because of the distance of their 
batteries. 

Thus ended the retreat to Corufia, a transaction 
which has called forth as much of falsehood and 
malignity as servile and interested writers could 
offer to the unprincipled leaders of a base faction, but 
which posterity will regard as a genuine example 
of ability and patriotism. From the spot where he 
fell, the general was carried to the town by his 
soldiers ; his blood flowed fast and the torture of 
the wound was great; yet the unshaken firmness 
of his mind made those about him, seeing the 
resolution of his countenance, express a hope of 
his recovery: he looked steadfastly at the injury 
for a moment, and said, ‘Wo, J feel that to be 
tmposstble. Several times he caused his attendants 
to stop and turn round, that he might behold the 
field of battle; and when the firing indicated the 
advance of the British, he discovered his satisfaction 
and permitted the bearers to proceed. When 
brought to his lodgings the surgeons examined his 
wound, there was no hope, the pain increased, he 
spoke with difficulty. At intervals he asked if the 


French were beaten, and addressing his old friend, 30 


colonel Anderson, said, ‘You know | always 


wished to die this way. Again he asked if the 
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enemy were defeated, and being told they were, 
said, ‘/¢t zs a great satisfaction to me to know we 
have beaten the French? Wis countenance con- 
tinued firm, his thoughts clear, once only when he 
spoke of his mother he became agitated ; but he 
often inquired after the safety of his friends and 
the officers of his staff, and he did not even in this 
moment forget to recommend those whose merit 
had given them claims to promotion. When life 
was just extinct, with an unsubdued spirit, as if 
anticipating the baseness of his posthumous 
calumniators, he exclaimed, ‘/ hope the people of 
England will be satisfied! I hope my country will 
do me justice!’ In a few minutes afterwards he 
died, and his corpse, wrapped in a military cloak, 
was interred by the officers of his staff in the 
citadel of Corufia. The guns of the enemy paid 
his funeral honours, and Soult with a noble feeling 
of respect for his valour raised a monument to his 
memory on the field of battle. 

Thus ended the career of sir John Moore, a 
man whose uncommon capacity was sustained by 
the purest virtue, and governed by a disinterested 
patriotism more in keeping with the primitive than 
the luxurious age of a great nation. His tall 
graceful person, his dark searching eyes, strongly 
defined forehead, and singularly expressive mouth, 
indicated a noble disposition and a refined under- 
standing. The lofty sentiments of honour habitual 
to his mind, were adorned by a subtle playful wit, 
which gave him in conversation an ascendancy he 
always preserved by the decisive vigour of his 
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actions. He maintained the right with a vehemence 
bordering upon fierceness, and every important 
transaction in which he was engaged increased his 
reputation for talent, and confirmed his character 
as a stern enemy to vice, a steadfast friend to 
merit, a just and faithful servant of his country. 
The honest loved him, the dishonest feared him. 
For while he lived he did not shun, but scorned 
and spurned the base, and with characteristic 
propriety they spurned at him when he was dead. 

A soldier from his earliest youth, Moore thirsted 
for the honours of his profession. He knew him- 
self worthy to lead a British army, and hailed the 
fortune which placed him at the head of the troops 
destined for Spain. As the stream of time passed 
the inspiring hopes of triumph disappeared, but 
the austerer glory of suffering remained, and with 
a firm heart he accepted that gift of a severe fate. 
Confident in the strength of his genius, he dis- 
regarded the clamours of presumptuous ignorance. 
Opposing sound military views to the foolish 
projects so insolently thrust upon him by the 
ambassador, he conducted his long and arduous 
retreat with sagacity, intelligence, and fortitude ; 
no insult disturbed, no falsehood deceived him, no 
remonstrance shook his determination; fortune 
frowned without subduing his constancy; death 
struck, but the spirit of the man remained unbroken 
when his shattered body scarcely afforded it a 
habitation. Having done all that was just towards 
others, he remembered what was due to himself. 
Neither the shock of the mortal blow, nor the 
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lingering hours of acute pain which preceded his 
dissolution, could quell the pride of his gallant 
heart, or lower the dignified feeling with which, 
conscious of merit, he at the last moment asserted 
his right to the gratitude of the country he had 
served so truly. 

If glory be a distinction, for such a man death 
is not a leveller ! 


II 


BATTLE OF ALBUERA 


IN a conference with the Spanish generals, held | 


the 13th at Valverde, it was agreed to receive 
battle at Albuera. Ballesteros’ and Blake’s corps 
being then united at Baracotta, were falling back 
upon Almendral, and Blake engaged to have them 
at Albuera before twelve o’clock on the 15th. 
Badajos was the centre of an arc, sweeping 
through Valverde, Albuera, and Talavera Real, 
and Blake undertook to watch the roads on the 
right, while Beresford and Mendizabel watched 
those in the centre, and Madden those on the left. 
The British being chiefly in the woods near Val- 
verde could reach Albuera by a half march, and 
no part of the arc was more than four leagues 
from Badajos. Soult on the 14th was at Los 
Santos eight leagues distant, and Beresford, think- 
ing he could not be forestalled on any point, kept 
the fourth division in the trenches. On the 14th 
Colborne came in, Madden retired to Talavera 
Real, Blake reached Almendral, and the Anglo- 
Portuguese cavalry under general Long fell back 
to Santa Maria, where they were joined by Blake’s 
dragoons. 
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In the morning of the 1 5th the Anglo- Portuguese 
army occupied the left of the Albuera position, a 
ridge about four miles long, having the Aroya Val 
de Sevilla in rear, and the Albuera river in front. 
The right was prolonged towards Almendral, the 
left towards Badajos, the ascent from the river was 
easy, and the ground practicable for cavalry and 
artillery. In advance of the centre were the bridge 
and village of Albuera, the former commanded by 


10a battery, the latter occupied by Alten’s German 


2 


ie) 


brigade. Behind the Germans, the second division 
under William Stewart formed one line, the right 
on a commanding hill over which the Valverde 
road passed, the left on the road of Badajos, 
beyond which the order of battle was continued, 
in two lines, by the Portuguese troops under 
Hamilton and Collins. The right of the position, 
stronger, higher, and broader than any other part, 
was left for Blake’s army; because Beresford, 
thinking the hill on the Valverde road to be the 
key of the position, as protecting his only line of 
retreat, was desirous to secure it with the best 
troops. The fourth division and the infantry of 
the fifth Spanish army were still before Badajos ; 
but Cole had orders to send the seventeenth 
Portuguese regiment to Elvas, to throw a Spanish 
battalion into Olivenza, to bring his second brigade, 
which was before Christoval, over the Guadiana, 
by a ford above Badajos, if practicable, and to be 


30 in readiness himself to march at the first notice. 


In this posture of affairs, about three o'clock 
in the evening of the 15th, Beresford being at 
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some distance on the left, the whole mass of the 
allied cavalry, closely followed by the French light 
horsemen, came in from Santa Maria, and finding 
no infantry beyond the Albuera in support passed 
that river. Thus the wooded heights on the right 
bank were abandoned to the enemy, whose force 
and dispositions were thereby effectually con- 
cealed, and the strength of the allies’ position was 
already sapped. Beresford immediately formed a 
temporary right wing with the cavalry and artillery, 
stretched his piquets along the road to Almendral, 
and sent officers to hasten Blake’s movements ; 
but that general, who had only a few miles of 
good road to march and had promised to be in 
line at noon, did not reach the ground before 
eleven at night, and his rear did not arrive before 
three in the morning of the 16th. Meanwhile, as 
the French army was now evidently in front, Cole 
and Madden were called up; the order failed to 
reach the latter, but Cole brought the infantry 
of the fifth army, two squadrons of Portuguese 
cavalry, and two brigades of the fourth division, 
into line between eight and nine o'clock; his third 
brigade,. unable to pass the Guadiana above 
Badajos, was in march by Jerumenha. The 
Spanish troops joined Blake on the right, the two 
brigades of the fourth division were drawn up in 
columns behind the second division, and the Portu- 
guese squadrons were sent to reinforce Otway, 
whose horsemen, of the same nation, were pushed 
forwards in front of the left wing. The principal 
mass of the allied cavalry was concentrated behind 
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the centre, and Beresford, dissatisfied with general 
Long, gave the command to general Lumley. 
Thirty thousand infantry, more than two thou- 
sand cavalry, and thirty-eight pieces of artillery, 
eighteen being nine-pounders, were in line, but 
the British infantry, the pith of battle, did not 
exceed seven thousand, and already Blake’s arro- 
gance was shaking Beresford’s authority. Soult 
had forty guns, four thousand veteran cavalry, and 
nineteen thousand chosen infantry, all of one dis- 
cipline, animated by one spirit and amply com- 
pensated for their inferiority in number by their 
fine organization and their leader’s capacity, which 
was immeasurably greater than his adversary’s. 
He had examined the position without hindrance 
on the evening of the 15th, and hearing that 
the fourth division was left at Badajos, and 


_ Blake would not arrive before the 17th, resolved 


20 


30 


to attack next morning, for he had detected the 
weakness of Beresford’s dispositions. The hill in 
the centre, commanding the Valverde road, was 
undoubtedly the key of the position if an attack 
was made parallel to the front; but Soult saw 
that on the right a high rough broken table-land 
trended back towards the Valverde road and looked 
into the rear of Beresford’s line. Hence, if he 
could suddenly place his masses there, he might 
roll up the allies on their centre and push them 
into the valley behind; the Valverde road could 
then be seized, the retreat cut, and the strong 
French cavalry would complete the victory. 
Beresford’s right and Soult’s left approximated, 
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being only divided by a hill, about cannon-shot 
distance from either, which was separated from 
the allies by the Albuera and from the French by 
a rivulet called the Feria. This height, neglected 
by Beresford, was ably made use of by Soult. 
During the night he placed behind it the greatest 
part of the artillery under general Ruty, the fifth 
corps under Girard, the heavy cavalry under 
Latour Maubourg, thus concentrating fifteen thou- 
sand men and thirty guns within ten minutes’ 
march of Beresford’s right wing: yet that general 
could neither see a man, nor draw a sound con- 
clusion as to the real plan of attack. The light 
cavalry, the brigades of Godinot and Werlé with 
ten guns remained. They were placed in the 
woods near the confluence of the Feria with the 
Albuera. Werlé was in reserve, Godinot was to 
attack the bridge and village, to bear against the 
centre, attract Beresford’s attention, separate his 
wings, and double up his right when the principal 
attack should be developed. 

During the night and morning, sixteen thousand 
additional men had come into line under Blake 
and Cole, but so defective were Beresford’s dis- 
positions that Soult adhered to his first plan, and 
at nine o’clock just before Cole arrived, Godinot 
emerged from the wood in one heavy column 
preceded by ten guns. Being flanked by the light 
cavalry, and followed by Werlé, he made for the 
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bridge and with a sharp cannonade and musketry 30 


endeavoured to force the passage. At the same 
time general Briché led two hussar regiments 
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further down the river to observe Otway’s horse- 
men, and the French lancers passed the river 
above bridge. The third dragoon guards drove 
the lancers back to their own side, and Dickson’s 
Portuguese guns, opening from a rising ground 
above the village, ploughed Godinot’s column, 
which crowded to the bridge though the river was 
fordable above and below. Beresford observing 
Werlé did not follow closely, judged the chief 
10 effort would be on the right, and therefore ordered 
Blake to form part of his first and all his second 
line on the broad part of the hills at right angles 
to their,actual front. Then drawing the Portu- 
guese infantry of the left wing to the centre, he 
sent one brigade to support Alten at the bridge, 
and directed Hamilton to hold the remainder in 
columns of battalions as a general reserve. The 
thirteenth dragoons he posted near the river, 
above bridge, and sent the second division to 
20 Support Blake. The horse artillery, the cavalry 
under Lumley, and the fourth division also took 
ground to the right, and were posted, the horse- 
men and guns on a small plain behind the Aroya, 
the fourth division in an oblique line half musket 
shot behind them. This done, Beresford galloped 
to Blake, for that general had refused to change 
his front, and with great heat told colonel Har- 
dinge, the bearer of the order, the real attack was 
at the village and bridge. A second time he was 
30 entreated to obey, yet remained obstinate until 
Beresford arrived in person, and then only assented 
because the enemy’s columns were actively menac- 
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ing his flank : yielding to this evidence ne changed 
his front, yet with such pedantic slowness, that 
Beresford impatient of his folly took the direction 
in person. 

Great was the confusion and the delay thus 
occasioned, and ere the troops were completely 
formed the French were amongst them. For scarcely 
had Godinot engaged Alten’s brigade, when Werlé, 
leaving only a battalion of grenadiers to support 
the former, and some squadrons to watch the 
thirteenth dragoons and connect the attacks, 
countermarched with the remainder of his division, 
and rapidly gained the rear of the fifth corps as it 
was mounting the hills on the right of the allies. 
The great mass of light cavalry also quitted 
Godinot’s column, crossed the river Albuera above 
the bridge, ascended the left bank at a gallop, 
and sweeping round the rear of the fifth corps 
joined Latour Maubourg, who was _ already 
facing Lumley’s squadrons. Thus half an hour 
had sufficed to render Beresford’s position nearly 
desperate. Two-thirds of the French were in 
compact order of battle perpendicular to his right, 
and his army, composed of different nations, was 
making a disorderly change of front. Vainly he 
tried to get the Spanish line advanced to make 
room for the second division to support it, the 
French guns opened, their infantry threw out a 
heavy musketry fire, and their cavalry, outflanking 


the front and menacing different points, put the 30 


Spaniards in disorder: they fell fast and went 
back. : 
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Soult thought the whole army was yielding, he 
pushed forward his columns, his reserves mounted 
the hill behind him, and General Ruty placed all 
the French batteries in position ; but then William 
Stewart reached the foot of the height with a 
brigade of the second division under Colborne, 
who, seeing the confusion above, desired to form 
in order of battle previous to mounting; but 
Stewart, whose boiling courage generally overlaid 
his judgment, led up in column of companies, 
passed the Spanish right, and attempted to open 
a line by succession of battalions as they arrived. 
The enemy’s fire was found too destructive to be 
borne passively, and the foremost troops charged ; 
but then heavy rain obscured the view, four regi- 
ments of French hussars and lancers galloped in 
from the right at the moment of advancing, and 
two-thirds of the brigade went down: the 31st 
regiment only, being on the left, formed square 
and resisted, while the French horsemen, riding 
furiously about, trampled the others and captured 
six guns. The tumult was great, a lancer fell 
upon Beresford, who, being a man of great strength, 
put aside the lance and cast him from his saddle ; 
and then a shift of wind blowing aside the smoke 
and mist, Lumley perceived the mischief from the 
plain below, and sending four squadrons up against 
the straggling lancers cut many of them off: Penne 
Villemur’s Spanish cavalry was also directed to 
charge the French horsemen in the plain, and they 
galloped forwards until within a few yards of their 
foes but then shamefully fled. 
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During this first unhappy effort of the second 
division, so great was the disorder, that the 
Spaniards in one part fired without cessation, 
though the British troops were before them ; in 
another part, flying before the lancers, they would 
have broken through the twenty-ninth, then 
advancing to succour Colborne, but with a stern 
resolution that regiment smote friends and_ foes 
without distinction in their onward _ progress. 
Meanwhile Beresford, finding the main body 10 
of the Spaniards would not advance, seized 
an ensign by the breast and bore him and _ his 
colours by main force to the front, yet the 
troops did not follow, and the coward ran back 
when released from the marshal’s iron grasp. 
In this crisis the weather which had ruined Col- 
borne’s brigade saved the day. Soult could not 
see the whole field of battle, and kept his heavy 
columns inactive when the decisive blow might 
have been struck. His cavalry indeed began to 20 
hem in that of the allies, yet the fire of the horse- 
artillery enabled Lumley, covered as he was by 
the bed of the Aroya and supported by the fourth 
division, to check them on the plain; Colborne 
still remained on the height with the thirty-first 
regiment, the British artillery, under Julius Hart- 
man, was coming fast into action, and William 
Stewart, who had escaped the charge of the lancers, 
was again mounting the hill with Houghton’s 
brigade, which he brought on with equal vehe- 30 
mence, but in a juster order of battle. The day 
then cleared and a dreadful fire poured into the 
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thickest of the French columns convinced Soult 
that the fight was yet to be won. 

Houghton’s regiments reached the height under 
a heavy cannonade, and the twenty-ninth, after 
breaking through the fugitive Spaniards, was 
charged in flank by the French lancers; yet two 
companies, wheeling to the right, foiled this attack 
with a sharp fire, and then the third brigade of 
the second division came up on the left, and the 
Spanish troops under Zayas and Ballesteros at last 
moved forward. Hartman’s artillery was now in 
full play, and the enemy’s infantry recoiled, but 
soon recovering, renewed the fight with greater 
violence than before. The cannon on both sides 
discharged showers of grape at half range, the 
peals of musketry were incessant, often within 
pistol-shot, yet the close formation of the French 
embarrassed their battle, and the British line would 
not yield them an inch of ground or a moment 
of time to open their ranks. Their fighting was 
however fierce and dangerous. Stewart was twice 
wounded, colonel Duckworth was slain, and the 
intrepid Houghton, having received many wounds 
without shrinking, fell and died in the very act of 
cheering on his men. ~ Still the struggle continued 
with unabated fury. Colonel Inglis, twenty-two 
officers, and more than four hundred men, out of 
five hundred and seventy who had mounted the 
hill, fell in the fifty-seventh alone; the other 
regiments were scarcely better off, not one-third 
were standing in any: ammunition failed, and as 
the English fire slackened a French column was 
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_ established in advance upon the right flank. The 
_ play of the guns checked them a moment, but in 
this dreadful crisis Beresford wavered! Destruc- 
tion stared him"in the face, his personal resources 
were exhausted, and the unhappy thought of a 
retreat rose in his agitated mind. He had before 
brought Hamilton’s Portuguese into a situation to 
cover a retrograde movement ; he now sent Alten 
orders to abandon the bridge and village of 
Albuera, and to take, with his Germans and the to 
Portuguese artillery, a position to cover a retreat 
by the Valverde road. But while the commander 
was thus preparing to resign the contest, colonel 
Hardinge had urged Cole to advance with the 
fourth division; and then riding to the third 
brigade of the second division, which, under the 
command of colonel Abercrombie, had hitherto 
been only slightly engaged, directed him also to 
push forward into the fight. The die was thus 
cast, Beresford acquiesced, Alten received orders 20 
to retake the village, and this terrible battle was 
continued. 

The fourth division was composed of two 
brigades: one of Portuguese under _ general 
Harvey; the other, under sir William Myers, 
consisting of the seventh and twenty-third regi- 
ments was called the fuzileer brigade: Harvey’s 
Portuguese were immediately pushed in between 
-Lumley’s dragoons and the hill, where they were 
charged by some French cavalry, whom they beat 30 
off, and meantime Cole led his fuzileers up the 


contested height. At this time six guns were in 
P.w:- C 
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the enemy’s possession, the whole of Werlé’s re- 
serves were coming forward to reinforce the front 
column of the French, the remnant of Houghton’s 
brigade could no longer maintain its ground, the 
field was heaped with carcasses, the lancers were 
riding furiously about the captured artillery on the 
upper parts of the hill, and behind. all, Hamilton's 
Portuguese and Alten’s Germans, now withdrawing 
from the bridge, seemed to be in full retreat. 
Soon however Cole’s fuzileers, flanked by a 
battalion of the Lusitanian legion under colonel 
Hawkshawe, mounted the hill, drove off the 
lancers, recovered five of the captured guns and 
one colour, and appeared on the right of Hough- 
ton’s brigade, precisely as Abercrombie passed it 
on the left. 

Such a gallant line, issuing from the midst of 
the smoke and rapidly separating itself from the 
confused and broken multitude, startled the 
enemy’s masses, which were increasing and press- 
ing onwards as to an assured victory; they 
wavered, hesitated, and then vomiting forth a 
storm of fire, hastily endeavoured to enlarge their 
front, while a fearful discharge of grape from all 
their artillery whistled through the British ranks. 
Myers was killed, Cole and the three colonels, 
illis Blakeney and Hawkshawe, fell wounded, and 
the fuzileer battalions, struck by the iron tempest, 
reeled and staggered like sinking ships; but sud- 
denly and sternly recovering they closed on their 
terrible enemies, and then was seen with what a 
strength and majesty the British soldier fights. 
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In vain did Soult with voice and gesture animate 
his Frenchmen, in vain did the hardiest veterans 
break from the crowded columns and sacrifice 
their lives to gain time for the mass to open out 
on such a fair field; in vain did the mass itself 
bear up, and, fiercely striving, fire indiscriminately 
upon friends and foes, while the horsemen hovering 
on the flank threatened to charge the advancing 
line. Nothing could stop that astonishing infantry. 
No sudden burst of undisciplined valour, no nervous 
enthusiasm weakened the stability of their order, 
their flashing eyes were bent on the dark columns 
in their front, their measured tread shook the 
cround, their dreadful volleys swept away the head 
of every formation, their deafening shouts over- 
powered the dissonant cries that broke from all 
parts of the tumultuous crowd, as slowly and with 
a horrid carnage it was pushed by the incessant 
vigour of the attack to the farthest edge of the 
hill. In vain did the French reserves mix with 
the struggling multitude to sustain the fight, their 
efforts only increased the irremediable confusion, 
and the mighty mass, breaking off like a loosened 
cliff, went headlong down the steep: the rain 
flowed after in streams discoloured with blood. 
and eighteen hundred unwounded men, the rem- 
nant of six thousand unconquerable British soldiers, 
stood triumphant on the fatal hill! 


Ill 
ASSAULT OF BADAJOS 


Dry but clouded was the night, the air thick with 
watery exhalations from the rivers, the ramparts 
and the trenches unusually still; yet a low mur- 
mur pervaded the latter, and in the former lights 
were seen to flit here and there while the deep 
voices of the sentinels at times proclaimed that all 
was well in Badajos. The French, confiding in 
Phillipon’s direful skill, watched from their lofty 
station the approach of enemies whom they had 
twice before baffled, and now hoped to drive a 
third time blasted and ruined from the walls. 
The British, standing in deep columns, were as 
eager to meet that fiery destruction as the others 
were to pour it down, and both were alike terrible 


for their strength, their discipline, and the passions 


° 


awakened in their resolute hearts. Former failures 
there were to avenge, and on both sides leaders 
who furnished no excuse for weakness in the hour 
of trial. The possession of Badajos had become 


a point of personal honour with the soldiers of - 


cach nation, but the desire for glory with the 
British was dashed by a hatred of the citizens on 
an old grudge; and recent toil and hardship with 
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much spilling of blood had made many incredibly 
savage ; for these things render the noble-minded 
indeed averse to cruelty but harden the vulgar 
spirit: numbers also, like Casar’s centurion who 
could not forget the plunder of Avaricum, were 
heated with the recollection of Ciudad Rodrigo 
and thirsted for spoil. Thus every spirit found a 
cause of excitement, the wondrous power of dis- 


_cipline bound the whole together as with a band 


of iron, and in the pride of arms none doubted 
their might to bear down every obstacle that man 
could oppose to their fury. 

At ten o'clock, the castle, the San Roque, the 
breaches, the Pardaleras, the distant bastion of 
San Vincente, and the bridge-head on the other 
side of the Guadiana were to have been simul- 
taneously assailed, and it was hoped the strength 
of the enemy would shrivel within that fiery girdle. 
But many are the disappointments of war. An 
unforeseen accident delayed the attack of the fifth 
division, and a lighted carcass thrown from the 
castle, falling close to the third division, discovered 
their array and compelled them to anticipate the 
signal by half an hour. Then, everything being 
suddenly disturbed, the double columns of the 
fourth and light divisions also moved silently and 
swiftly against the breaches, and the guard of the 
trenches rushing forward with a shout encom- 
passed the San Roque with fire and broke in so 


violently that scarcely any resistance was made. 30 


But a sudden blaze of light and the rattling of 
musketry indicated the commencement of a more 
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vehement combat at the castle. There general 
Kempt, for Picton hurt by a fall in the camp and 
expecting no change in the hour was not present, 
there Kempt, I say, led the third division. Having 
passed the Rivillas in single files by a narrow 
bridge under a terrible musketry he had re-formed 
and running up a rugged hill reached the foot of 
the castle where he fell severely wounded, and as 
he was carried back to the trenches met Picton 
who was hastening to take the command. | Mean- 
while the troops, spreading along the front, had 
reared their heavy ladders, some against the lofty 
castle, some against the adjoining front on the left, 
and with incredible courage ascended amidst showers 
of heavy stones, logs of wood, and bursting shells 
rolled off the parapet, while from the flanks the 
enemy plied his musketry with fearfu_ rapidity, 
and in front with pikes and bayonets stabbed the 
leading assailants or pushed the ladders- from the 
walls ; and all this was attended with deafening 
shouts and the crash of breaking ladders, and 
the shrieks of crushed soldiers answering to the 
sullen stroke of the falling weights. 

Still swarming round the remaining ladders 
those undaunted veterans strove who should first 
climb, until, all being overturned, the French 
shouted victory, and the British, baffled but un- 
tamed, fell back a few paces and took shelter 
under the rugged edge of the hill. There the 
broken ranks were somewhat re-formed, and the 
heroic Ridge springing forward seized a ladder 
and calling with stentorian voice on his men to 
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follow once more raised it against the castle, yet 
to the right of the former attack where the wall 
was lower and an embrasure offered some facility. 
A second ladder was soon placed alongside of the 
first by the grenadier officer Canch, and the next 
instant he and Ridge were on the rampart, the 
shouting troops pressed after them, the garrison 
amazed and in a manner surprised were driven 
fighting through the double gate into the town, 
and the castle was won. A reinforcement from 
the French reserve then came up, a sharp action 
followed, both sides fired through the gate and the 
enemy retired, but Ridge fell, and no man died 
that night with more glory—yet many died, and 
there was much glory. 

All this time the tumult at the breaches was 
such as if the very earth had been rent asunder 
and its central fires bursting upwards uncontrolled. 
The two divisions had reached the glacis just as 
the firing at the castle commenced, and the flash 
of a single musket discharged from the covered 
way as a signal showed them that the French 
were ready: yet no stir was heard and darkness 
covered the breaches. Some haypacks were thrown, 
some ladders placed, and the forlorn hopes and 
storming parties of the light division, five hundred 
in all, descended into the ditch without opposition ; 
but then a bright flame shooting upwards displayed 


-all the terrors of the scene. The ramparts 


crowded with dark figures and glittering arms 
were on one side, on the other the red columns of 
the British, deep and broad, were coming on like 
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streams of burning lava; it was the touch of the 
magician’s wand, for a crash of thunder followed 
and with incredible violence the storming parties 
were dashed to pieces by the explosion of hundreds 
of shells and powder-barrels. 

For an instant the light division stood on the 
brink of the ditch amazed at the terrific sight, but 
then with a shout that matched even the sound of 
the explosion the men flew down the ladders, or 
disdaining their aid leaped reckless of the depth 
into the gulf below,—and at the same moment, 
amidst a blaze of musketry that dazzled the eyes, 
the fourth division came running in and descended 
with a like fury. There were only five ladders for 
the two columns which were close together, and a 
deep cut made in the bottom of the ditch as far as 
the counter-guard of the Trinidad was filled with 
water from the inundation ; into that watery snare 
the head of the fourth division fell, and it is said 
above a hundred of the fuzileers, the men of 
Albuera, were there smothered. Those who fol- 
lowed checked not, but as if such a disaster had 
been expected turned to the left and thus came 
upon the face of the unfinished ravelin, which 
being rough and broken was mistaken for the 
breach and instantly covered with men ; yet a wide 
and deep chasm was still between them and the 
ramparts, from whence came a deadly fire wasting 
their ranks. Thus baffled they also commenced 


30a rapid discharge of musketry, and_ disorder 


ensued ; for the men of the light division, whose 
conducting engineer had been disabled early and 
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whose flank was confined by an unfinished ditch 
intended to cut off the bastion of Santa Maria, 
rushed towards the breaches of the curtain and the 
Trinidad, which were indeed before them, but 
which the fourth division had been destined to 
storm. Great was the confusion, for the ravelin 
was quite crowded with men of both divisions, and 
while some continued to fire others jumped down 
and run towards the breach, many also passed 
between the ravélin and the counter-guard of the 
Trinidad, the two divisions got mixed, the reserves, 
which should have remained at the quarries, also 
came pouring in until the ditch was quite filled, 
the rear still crowding forward and all cheering 
vehemently. The enemy’s shouts also were. loud 
and terrible, and the bursting of shells and of 
grenades, the roaring of guns from the flanks, 
answered by the iron howitzers from the battery 
of the parallel, the heavy roll and horrid explosion 
of the powder-barrels, the whizzing flight of the 
blazing splinters, the loud exhortations of the 
officers and the continual clatter of the muskets 
made a maddening din. 

Now a multitude bounded up the great breach 
as if driven by a whirlwind, but across the top 
glittered a range of sword-blades, sharp-pointed, 
keen-edged on both sides, and firmly fixed in 
ponderous beams chained together and set deep in 
the ruins; and for ten feet in front the ascent was 
covered with loose planks studded with sharp iron 
points, on which feet being set the planks moved 
and the unhappy soldiers falling forward on the 
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spikes rolled down upon the ranks behind, Then 
the Frenchmen, shouting at the success of their 
stratagem and leaping forward, plied their shot 
with terrible rapidity, for every man had several 
muskets, and each musket in addition to its 
ordinary charge contained a small cylinder of 
wood stuck full of wooden slugs, which scattered 
like hail when they were discharged. Once and 
again the assailants rushed up the breaches, but 
always the sword-blades, immoveable and impass- 
able, stopped their charge, and the hissing shells 
and thundering powder-barrels exploded  un- 
ceasingly. Hundreds of men had fallen, hundreds 
more were dropping, still the heroic officers called 
aloud for new trials, and sometimes followed by 
many sometimes by a few, ascended the ruins ; 
and so furious were the men themselves that in 
one of these charges the rear strove to push the 
foremost on to the sword-blades, willing even to 
make a bridge of their writhing bodies, but the 
others frustrated the attempt by dropping down : 
and men fell so far from the shot, it was hard to 
know who went down voluntarily who were 
stricken, and many stooped unhurt that never 
rose again. Vain also would it have been to 
break through the sword-blades, for the trench and 
parapet behind the breach were finished, and the 
assailants crowded into even a narrower space 
than the ditch was, would still have been separated 
from their enemies and the slaughter would have 
continued. 

At the beginning of this dreadful conflict, 
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Andrew Barnard had with prodigious efforts 
separated his division from the other and _pre- 
served some degree of military array; but now 
the tumult was such no command could be heard 
distinctly except by those close at hand, and the 
mutilated carcases heaped on each other and the 
wounded struggling to avoid being trampled upon 
broke the formations: order was impossible! 
Officers of all ranks, followed more or less 
numerously by the men, were seen to start out as 
if struck by sudden madness and rush into the 
breach, which yawning and glittering with steel 
seemed like the mouth of a huge dragon belching 
forth smoke and flame. In one of these attempts 
colonel Macleod of the forty-third, a young man 
whose feeble body would have been quite unfit for 
war if it had not been sustained by an uncon- 
querable spirit, was killed; wherever his voice was 
heard his soldiers had gathered, and with such a 
strong resolution, did he lead them up the fatal 
ruins, that when one behind him in falling plunged 
a bayonet into his back, he complained not but 
continuing his course was shot dead within a yard 
of the sword-blades. Yet there was no want of 
gallant leaders or desperate followers until two 
hours passed in these vain efforts had convinced 
the troops the breach of the Trinidad was im- 
pregnable; and as the opening in the curtain, 
although less strong, was retired and the approach 
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ditch, the soldiers did not much notice it after the 
partial failure of one attack which had been made 
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early. Gathering in dark groups and leaning on 
their muskets they looked up with sullen despera- 
tion at the Trinidad, while the enemy stepping out 
on the ramparts and aiming their shots by the 
light of the fire-balls which they threw over, asked 
as their victims fell, ‘Why they did not come into 
Badajos ?’ 

In this dreadful situation, while the dead were 
lying in heaps and others continually falling, the 
wounded crawling about to get some shelter from 
the merciless shower above, and withal a sickening 
stench from the burnt flesh of the slain, captain 
Nicholas of the engineers, was observed by 
lieutenant Shaw of the forty-third, making incred- 
ible efforts to force his way with a few men into 
the Santa Maria bastion. Shaw immediately col- 
lected fifty soldiers of all regiments and joined 
him, and although there was a deep cut along the 
foot of that breach also, it was instantly passed 
and these two young officers led .their gallant band 
with a rush up the ruins; but when they had 
gained two-thirds of the ascent a concentrated fire 
of musketry and grape dashed nearly the whole 
dead to the earth: Nicholas was mortally wounded 
and the intrepid Shaw stood alone! With inex- 
pressible coolness he looked at his watch, and 
saying it was too late to carry the breaches 
rejoined the masses at the other attack. After 
this no further effort was made at any point, and 
the troops remained passive but unflinching beneath 
the enemy’s shot which streamed without inter- 
mission ; for of the riflemen on the glacis, many 
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leaping early into the ditch had joined in the 
assault, and the rest, raked by a cross fire of erape 
from the distant bastions, baffled in their aim by 
the smoke and flames from the explosions, and 
too few in number, entirely failed to quell the 
French musketry. 

About midnight, when two thousand brave men 
had fallen, Wellington, who was on a height close 
to the quarries, ordered the remainder to retire 
and re-form for a second assault; he had heard to 
the castle was taken, but thinking the enemy 
would still resist in the town was resolved to assail 
the breaches again. This retreat from the ditch 
was not effected without further carnage and con- 
fusion, the French fire never slackened, a cry arose 
that the enemy was making a sally from the dis- 
tant flanks, and there was a rush towards the 
ladders. Then the groans and lamentations of 
the wounded who could not move and expected to 
be slain increased, and many officers who had not 20 
heard of the order, endeavoured to stop the 
soldiers from going back ; some would even have 
removed the ladders but were unable to break the 
crowd. 

All this time Picton was lying close in the 
castle, and either from fear of risking the loss of a 
point which ensured the capture of the place, or 
that the egress was too difficult, made no attempt 
to drive away the enemy from the breaches. On 
the other side however the fifth division had com- 30 
menced the false attack on the Pardaleras, and on 
the right of the Guadiana the Portuguese were 
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sharply engaged at the bridge: thus the town was 
girdled with fire, for Walker's brigade, having 
passed on during the feint on the Pardaleras, was 
escalading the distant bastion of San Vincente. 
His troops had advanced along the banks of the 
river and reached the French guard-house at the 
barrier-gate undiscovered, the ripple of the waters 
smothering the sound of their footsteps; but just 
then the explosion at the breaches took place, the 
moon shone out, the French sentinels discovering 
the columns fired, and the British soldiers springing 
forward under a sharp musketry began to hew 
down the wooden barrier at the covered way. 
The Portuguese, panic-stricken, threw down the 
scaling-ladders, the others snatched them up again 
and forcing the barrier jumped into the ditch ; but 
the guiding engineer officer was killed, there was 
a cunette which embarrassed the column, and the 
ladders proved too short, for the walls were 
generally above thirty feet high. The fire of the 
enemy was deadly, a small mine was sprung 
beneath the soldiers’ feet, beams of wood and live 
shells were rolled over on their heads, showers of 
grape from the flank swept the ditch, and man 
after man dropped dead from the ladders. , 

Fortunately some of the defenders had been 
called away to aid in recoverjng the castle, the 
ramparts were not entirely manned, and the 
assailants discovering a corner of the bastion where 
the scarp was only twenty feet high placed three 
ladders there under an.embrasure which had no 
gun and was only stopped with a gabion, Some 
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men got up with difficulty, for the ladders were 
still too short, and the first man who gained the 
top was pushed up by his comrades and drew 
others after him until many had won the summit ; 
and though the French shot heavily against them 
from both flanks and from a house in front, their 
numbers augmented rapidly and half the fourth 
regiment entered the town itself to dislodge the 
French from the houses, while the others pushed 
along the rampart towards the breach and by dint 
of hard fighting successively won three bastions. 
In the last of these combats Walker, leaping 
forward sword in hand at the moment when one of 
the enemy’s cannoneers was discharging a gun, 
was covered with so many wounds it was wonder- 
ful that he could survive, and some of the soldiers 
immediately after, perceiving a lighted match on 
the ground, cried out ‘A mine!’ At that word, 
such is the power of imagination, those troops who 
had not been stopped by the strong barrier, the 
deep ditch, the high walls and the deadly fire of 
the enemy, staggered back appalled by a chimera 
of their own raising ; and in this disorder a French 
reserve under general Viellande drove on them 
with a firm and rapid charge, pitching some men 
over the walls, killing others outright, and cleansing 
‘the ramparts even to the San Vincente. There 
however Leith had placed colonel Nugent with a 
battalion of the thirty-eighth as a reserve, and 
when the French came up, shouting and slaying 
all before them, this battalion, two hundred strong, 


arose and with one close volley destroyed them ; 
P.W. D 
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then the panic ceased, the soldiers rallied, and in 
compact order once more charged along the walls 
towards the breaches: but the French, although 
turned on both flanks and abandoned by fortune, 
did not yet yield. Meanwhile the portion of the 
fourth regiment which had entered the town was 
strangely situated. for the streets were empty 
and brilliantly illuminated and no person was 
seen, yet a low buzz and whispers were heard 


around, lattices were now and thenegently opened, 


and from time to time shots were fired from under- 
neath the doors of the houses by the Spaniards, 
while the troops with bugles sounding advanced 
towards the great square of the town. In their 
progress they captured several mules going with 
ammunition to the breaches ; yet the square itself 
was as empty and silent as the streets, and the 
houses as bright with lamps: a terrible enchant- 
ment seemed to be in operation, they saw only an 
illumination and heard only low whispering around 
them while the tumult at the breaches was like 
the crashing thunder. Plainly however the fight 
was there raging, and hence, quitting the square, 
they attempted to take the garrison in reverse by 
attacking the ramparts from the town-side, but 
they were received with a rolling musketry, driven 
back with loss, and resumed their movement 
through the streets. At last the breaches were 
abandoned by the French, other parties entered, 
desultory combats took place, Viellande, and 
Phillipon who was wounded, seeing all ruined, 
passed the bridge with a few hundred soldiers and 
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entered San Christoval, which was surrendered 


next morning upon summons to lord Fitzroy 


‘Somerset: for that officer had with great readiness 
pushed through the town to the drawbridge ere 
the French had time to crganize further resistance. 


But even in the moment of ruin the night before 
this noble governor had sent some horsemen out 
from the fort to carry the news to Soult, and they 
“reached him in time to prevent a greater misfortune. 

Now commenced that wild and_ desperate 


wickedness. which tarnished the lustre of the 
soldier's heroism. AIJl indeed were not. alike, 


hundreds risked and many lost their lives in 


striving to stop the violence, but madness generally 
prevailed, and as the worst men were leaders here 


all the dreadful passions of human nature were 


displayed. Shameless rapacity, brutal intemper- 


ance, savage lust, cruelty and murder, shrieks and 
piteous lamentations, groans, shouts, imprecations, 


the hissing of fires bursting from the houses, the 


crashing of doors and windows, and the reports of 


muskets used in violence, resounded for two days 


and nights in the streets of Badajos! On the 


third, when the city was sacked, when the soldiers 


were exhausted by their own excesses, the tumult 


rather subsided than was quelled: the wounded 
men were then looked to, the dead disposed of! 
Five thousand men and officers fell in this siege, 
and of these, including seven hundred Portuguese, 
three thousand five hundred had been stricken in 
the assault, sixty officers and more than seven 
hundred men being slain on the spot. The five 
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generals, Kempt, Harvey, Bowes, Colville, and 
Picton were wounded, the first four severely ; six 
hundred men and officers fell in the escalade of 
San Vincente, as many at the castle, and more 
than two thousand at the breaches, each division 
there losing twelve hundred! And how deadly 
the breach strife was may be gathered from this: 
the forty-third and fifty-second regiments of the 
light division lost more men than the seven 
regiments of the third division engaged at the 
castle ! j 
Let it be considered that this frightful carnage 
took place in a space of less than a hundred yards 
square ;—that the slain died not all suddenly nor 
by one manner of death—that some perished by 
steel, some by shot, some by water, that some 
were crushed and mangled by heavy weights, some 
trampled upon, some dashed to atoms by the fiery 
explosions ;—that for hours this destruction was 
endured without shrinking and the town was won 
at last. Let these things be considered, and it 
must be admitted a British army bears with it an 
awful power. And false would it be to say the 
French were feeble men: the garrison stood and 
fought manfully and with good discipline, behaving 
worthily : shame there was none on any side. Yet 
who shall do justice to the bravery of the British 
soldiers! the noble emulation of the officers! 
Who shall measure out the glory of Ridge, of 
Macleod, of Nicholas, of O’Hare of the ninety-fifth, 
who perished on the breach at the head of the 
stormers, and with him nearly all the volunteers 
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for that desperate service! Who shall describe 
the springing valour of that Portuguese grenadier 
who was killed the foremost man at the Santa 


Maria! or the martial fury of that desperate 


rileman, who, in his resolution to win, thrust 


himself beneath the chained sword-blades, and 


there suffered the enemy to dash his head to 


pieces with the ends of their muskets! Who can 
sufficiently honour the intrepidity of Walker, of 


Shaw, of Canch, or the hardiness of Ferguson of 


the forty-third, who having in former assaults 
received two deep wounds was here, his former 
hurts still open, leading the stormers of his regi- 


ment, the third time a volunteer, the third time 


wounded! Nor would I be understood to select 


these as pre-eminent: many and signal were the 


other examples of unbounded devotion, some 


_ known, some that will never be known ; for in such 
a tumult much passes unobserved, and often the 
observers fell themselves ere they could bear 


ever sent forth braver troops to battle than those 


who stormed Badajos. 
When the extent of the night’s havoc was made 


_ known to lord Wellington, the firmness of his 


nature gave way for a moment, and the pride of 


: conquest yielded to a passionate burst of grief for 


testimony to what they saw: but no age, no nation 
, 
; 


_ the loss of his gallant soldiers. 
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FRENCH. PASSAGE OF THE; DUERO 


InN the course of the 15th and 16th Marmont, 
who had previously made several deceptive move- 
ments, concentrated his beautiful and gallant army 
between Toro and the Hornija river. Intercepted 
letters, peasants, deserters, and public talk had all 
for several days assigned the former'place as his 
point of passage. On the morning of the 16th 
the English exploring officers, passing the Duero 
near Tordesillas, found only the garrison there, and 
the evening reports said two French divisions had 
already passed the repaired bridge of Toro. Wel- 
lington then united his centre and left at Canizal 
on the Guarena during the night, intending to 
attack those who had passed at Toro; but as he 
had still some doubts of the enemy’s real object he 
left Cotton on the Trabancos with the right wing, 
composed of the fourth and light divisions and 
Anson’s cavalry. Meanwhile Marmont, recalling 
his troops from the left bank of the Duero, returned 
to Tordesillas and Pollos, passed that river at those 
points and occupied Nava del Rey, where his 
whole army was concentrated in the evening of 
the 17th, some of his divisions having marched 
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forty miles and some fifty miles without a halt. 
The English cavalry posts were driven over the 
Trabancos, and advice of the enemy’s movement 
was instantly sent to Wellington, but he was then 
near Toro, it was midnight ere the information 
reached him, and the troops under Cotton remained 
near Castrejon behind the Trabancos during the 
night of the 17th without orders, in a bad position, 
close to the whole French army. Wellington 
hastening to their aid in person ordered’ Bock’s, Le 
Marchant’s and Alten’s brigades of cavalry to 
follow him to Alaejos, and the fifth division to 


take post at Torrecilla de la Orden six miles in | 


rear of Castrejon. 

At daybreak Cotton’s outposts were again 
driven in by the enemy, and the bulk of his cavalry 
with a troop of horse artillery immediately formed 
in front of the two infantry divisions, which were 
drawn up, the fourth .division on the left, the light 
division on the right, but at a considerable distance 
from each other and separated by a wide ravine. 
The country was like the open downs of England, 
with here and there water-gulleys, dry hollows and 
bold naked heads of land; and behind the most 
prominent of these last, on the other side of the 
Trabancos, lay the whole French army. Cotton 
seeing only horsemen advanced with his cavalry 
again towards the river, but cautiously, by his 
right, along some high table-land, and his troops 
were lost to the view of the infantry, for the 
morning fog was thick on the stream and nothing 
could be descried beyond. Soon however the 
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deep tones of the artillery shook the ground, the 
sharp ring of musketry was heard in the mist, and 
the forty-third regiment passed hastily through 
Castrejon to support the advancing cavalry ; for 
besides the ravine which separated the fourth from 
the light division, there was another ravine with a 
marshy bottom between the latter and the cavalry, 
and the village of Castrejon was the only good 
point of passage. 

Now the cannonade became heavy and the 
spectacle surprisingly beautiful. The lighter smoke 
and mist curling up in fantastic pillars formed a 
huge and glittering dome tinged of many colours 
by the rising sun; and through the grosser vapour 
below the restless horsemen were seen or lost as 
the fume thickened from the rapid play of the 
guns, while the high bluff head of land beyond the 
Trabancos, covered with French troops, appeared 
by an optical deception close at hand, dilated to 
the size of a mountain, and crowned with gigantic 
soldiers who were continually breaking off and 
sliding down into the fight. Suddenly a dis- 
mounted cavalry officer stalked from the midst of 
the smoke towards the line of infantry with a gait 
peculiarly rigid, and he appeared to hold a bloody 
handkerchief to his heart ; but that which seemed 
a cloth was a broad and dreadful wound, a _ bullet 
had entirely effaced the flesh from his left shoulder 
and from his breast, and had carried away part of 
his ribs, his heart was bared and its movement 
plainly discerned. It was a piteous and yet a 
noble sight, for his countenance though ghastly 
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was firm, his step scarcely indicated weakness, and 
his voice never faltered: this unyielding man’s 
name was Williams. He died a short distance 
from the field of battle, and it was said in the arms 
of his son, a youth of fourteen who had followed 
his father to the Peninsula in hopes of obtaining a 
commission, for they were not affluent. 

Cotton maintained this exposed position with 
skill and resolution from daylight until seven 
o'clock, at which time Wellington arrived in com- 
pany with Beresford, and proceeded to examine 
the enemy’s movements. At this moment some 
French horsemen, not many, broke suddenly away 
from the head-land beyond the Trabancos and 
came galloping on as if deserting, but soon with 
headlong course they mounted the table-land on 
which Cotton’s left was posted, and drove a whole 
line of cavalry skirmishers back in confusion. The 
English reserves on that side then advanced from 
Alaejos, and these furious swordsmen, scattered by 
their own charge, were in turn driven back or cut 
down ; yet thirty or forty, led by a noble officer, 
brought up their right shoulders and came over 
the edge of the table-land, above the hollow which 
separated the British wings, atthe instant when 
Wellington and Beresford arrived on the same 
slope. Infantry piquets were in the bottom, and 


higher up near the French were two guns covered 


by a squadron of light cavalry disposed in. perfect 
order. When the French officer first saw this 
squadron he reined in his horse with difficulty, his 
troopers gathered in a confused body round him 
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seemingly as lost men, and the British instantly 
charged ; but with a shout the gallant Frenchmen 
soused down upon the squadron and the latter 
turning galloped through the guns; then the whole 
mass, friends and enemies, went like a whirlwind 
to the bottom, carrying away lord Wellington and 
Beresford, who with drawn swords and some 
difficulty got clear of the tumult. The French 
horsemen, when quite exhausted, were attacked by 
a reserve squadron and most of them were killed, 
but their indomitable leader, when assailed by 
three enemies at once, struck one dead from his 
horse, and with surprising exertions saved himself 
from the other two, though they rode hewing at 
him for a quarter of a mile. 

Marmont having ascertained that a part only of 
Wellington’s army was before him, now crossed 
the Trabancos in two columns, turned the left of 
the allies, and marched straight upon the Guarena. 
The British retired by Torrecilla de la Orden, the 
fifth division in one column on the left, the fourth 
division on the right, the light division on an inter- 
mediate line nearer the enemy, and the cavalry 
on the flanks and rear. The air was extremely 
sultry, the dust rese in clouds and the close order 
of the troops rendered it oppressive, but the mili- 
tary spectacle was strange and grand, For then 
were seen the hostile columns of infantry, at only 
half-musket shot from each other, marching im- 
petuously towards a common goal, the officers on 
each side pointing forwards with their swords, 
touching their caps and waving their hands in 
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courtesy, while the German cavalry, huge men on 
huge horses, rode between in a close compact body 
as if to prevent a collision. At times the loud 
tones of command to hasten the march were heard 
passing from the front to the rear, and now and 
then the rushing sound of bullets came sweeping 
over the columns whose violent pace was con- 
tinually accelerated. Thus moving for ten miles 
and keeping the most perfect order both parties 
approached the Guarena, when the enemy seeing 
the light division, although more in their power 
than the others, outstripping them in the march, 
increased the fire of their guns and menaced an 
attack with infantry. The German cavalry in- 
stantly drew close round a hollow dip of ground 
on the left, which offered the means of baffling the 
enemy’s aim, the column then plunged down and 
ten minutes after was in the stream of the Guarena 
between Osmo and Castrillo: the fifth division 
entered the river at the same time but higher up 
on the left, and the fourth division passed it on the 
right. The soldiers of the light division, tormented 
by thirst yet long used to their enemy’s mode of 
warfare, drank as they marched, but the fifth 
division stopped in the river for a few moments, 
and on the instant forty French guns, gathered 


- on the heights above, sent a tempest of bullets 


amongst them: so nicely timed was the opera- 
tion. 

The Guarena, flowing from four distinct sources 
which unite below Castrillo, offered a very strong 
line of defence, but Marmont hoping to carry it in 
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the first confusion of the passage and seize the 
table-land of Vallesa, brought up his artillery to 
the front, and to distract the allies’ attention he 
directed Clausel to push the head of the right 
column over the river at Castrillo. _ But Welling- 
ton, expecting him at Vallesa from the first, had 
ordered the other divisions of his army originally 
assembled at Canizal, to cross one of the upper 
branches of the river, and they reached the table- 
land of Vallesa before Marmont’s infantry, op- 
pressed by the extreme heat and rapidity of the 
march, could muster in strength to attempt the 
passage of the other branch. Clausel sent Carier’s 
brigade of cavalry across the stream at Castrillo, 
supporting it with a column of infantry, and the 
fourth division had just gained the heights above 
Canizal when Carier’s horsemen entered the valley 
on their left, and the infantry in one column 
menaced their front. The sedgy banks of the 
river would have been difficult to force, but Victor 
Alten, a very bold man in action, was slow to 
seize an advantage ; he suffered the French cavalry 
to cross and form in considerable numbers without 
opposition, and then assailed them feebly with 
successive squadrons instead of by regiments. 
The result was unfavourable at first. The four- 
teenth and the German hussars were hard-pressed, 
the third dragoons came up in support but were 
immediately driven back again by the fire of some 
French infantry, and the fight waxed hot with the 
others, many fell, but finally Carier was wounded 
and taken and the French cavalry retired. Dur- 
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this action the twenty-seventh and fortieth 
riments, coming down the hill, broke the 
emy’s infantry also with an impetuous bayonet 
arge, and Alten’s horsemen sabred some of the 
vitives. | 
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BATTLE OF SALAMANCA 


MARMONT from the French Hermanito saw the 
country beneath him suddenly covered with 
enemies when he was in the act of making a 
complicated evolution, and when by the rash 
advance of his left his troops were separated into 
three parts, each at too great a distance to assist 
the other, and those nearest the enemy neither 
strong enough to hold their ground nor knowing 
what they had to encounter. The third division 
was however still hidden from him by the western 
heights, and he hoped the tempest of bullets under 
which the British line was moving in the basin 
beneath would check it until he could bring up his 
reserve divisions, and assail by the Arapiles village 
and the English Hermanito. But this his only 
resource was weak ; the village was well disputed, 
the English Hermanito offered a strong bastion of 
defence, and behind it stood the reserve, twelve 
thousand strong with thirty guns. In this crisis, 
despatching officer after officer to hasten up his 
troops from the forest, others to stop the progress 
of his left wing, he with fierce and sanguine 
expectation still looked for victory until he saw 
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Pakenham with the third division shoot like a 
meteor across Maucune’s path; then pride and 
hope alike died within him, and desperately he was 
hurrying in person to that fatal point when an 
exploding shell stretched him on the earth with a 
brdken arm and two deep wounds in his side— 
confusion ensued, and his troops, distracted by ill- 
judged orders and counter-orders, knew not where 
to move, who to fight, or who to avoid. 

It was about five o’clock when Pakenham fell 
on Maucune’s first division under Thomieres, who 
had then just reached an isolated open hill at the 
extremity of the southern range of heights, ex- 
pecting to see the allies in full retreat to the 
Rodrigo road closely followed by Marmont from 
the Hermanitos. The counter-stroke was terrible! 
Two batteries of artillery placed on the summit of 
the western heights suddenly took his troops in 
flank, Pakenham’s mass of infantry supported by 
cavalry and guns was bearing full on his front, and 
two-thirds of his own division, lengthened out and 
unconnected, were still behind in a wood where 
they could hear but could not see the storm which 
was bursting: from the chief to the léwest soldier 
all felt they were lost, and in an instant Pakenham 
the most frank and gallant of men, commenced 
the battle. Forming lines as they marched his 
columns pressed to the fight, while the French 
gunners, standing up manfully, sent showers of 


ice) 


grape into the approaching masses, and a crowd of 30 


light troops poured in their musketry, under cover 
of which the main body strove to open a front of 
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battle. But bearing onwards with the might of a 
giant Pakenham broke the half-formed lines into 
fragments and sent the whole in confusion upon 
the supporting columns: one only officer, standing 
alone with unyielding spirit, fired the last gun at 
the distance of a few yards, and whether he lived 
or died could not be seen for the smoke. 

Some French squadrons now fell on the flank 
of the third division ; the fifth regiment repulsed a 
part, and the remainder were charged by D’Urban 
and Arentschild’s horsemen; in the tumult the 
Oporto regiment under major Watson assailed a 
square of infantry unsuccessfully, for Watson fell 
wounded and his men retired. Meanwhile Paken- 
ham continuing his tempestuous course found the 
remainder of Thomieres’ division very imperfectly 
arrayed on the wooded heights behind the first 
hill, offering two fronts; the one opposed to the 
third division and its attendant horsemen, the other 
to the fifth division, Bradford’s Portuguese, and 
the great masses of cavalry and artillery which 
were now moving across the basin. At this time 
Bonnet’s troops had been repulsed from the 
Arapiles village, and were in turn assailed by the 
fourth division; but the French still kept their 
menacing position at the Hermanito, for Clausel’s 
division had arrived from the forest, and the 
connexion between the centre and left was in 
some measure restored. Two divisions of infantry 
and Boyer’s dragoons were indeed still in march 
from Calvariza, Thomieres was killed, Bonnet who 
had succeeded Marmont was disabled, and hence 
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more confusion; but the chief command had 
devolved on Clausel and he was of a capacity 
equal to the crisis. The scene was however ter- 
rible. He saw the fourth and fifth divisions and 
Bradford’s brigade hotly engaged and _ steadily 


- gaining ground, Le Marchant’s heavy cavalry, 


Anson's light dragoons, and Bull’s troop of artillery 
advancing at a trot on Pakenham’s left, and on 
that general’s right D’Urban’s horsemen over- 
lapping the disordered masses of his left wing. 
Half an hour only had elapsed since the battle 
commenced, and already the French had lost their 
commander and two other generals, and their left 
turned and thrown into confusion was enveloped. 
And though Clausel’s own division reinforced 
Maucune and a front was spread along the 
southern heights of the basin, the army was loose, 
it was in lines, in columns, in squares, without 
unity ; a powerful sun played in the men’s eyes, 
and the light soil, stirred up and driven by a 
breeze from the west, came mingled with smoke 
full upon them in such stifling clouds, that scarcely 
able to breathe and unable to see they delivered 
their fire at random. 

In this oppressed state, while Pakenham was 
pressing their left with a conquering violence, while 
the fifth division was wasting their ranks with fire, 
the interval between those divisions was suddenly 
filled with a whirling cloud of dust which moved 
swiftly forward carrying within it the trampling 
sound of a charging multitude ; it passed the left 
of the third division in a chaotic mass, but then 
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opening, Anson’s light cavalry and Le Marchant’s 
heavy horsemen were seen to break forth at full 
speed, and the next moment twelve hundred 
French infantry were trampled down with a ter- 
rible clamour and disturbance. Bewildered and ~ 
blinded they cast away their arms and crowded 
through the intervals of the squadrons, stooping 
and crying out for quarter, while the dragoons, big 
men and on big horses, rode onwards smiting with 
their long glittering swords in uncontrollable 
power, and the third division, following at speed, 
shouted as the French lines fell in succession 
before this dreadful charge. 

Nor were these valiant horsemen yet exhausted. 
Le Marchant and many other officers had fallen, 


- but Cotton and all his staff were at their head, 


20 


and with ranks confused and blended in one mass 
they still galloped on against a fresh column from 
whence a stream of fire emptied a hundred saddles, 
but with fine courage and might they broke 
through this the strongest body yet encountered, 
and lord Edward Somerset with a happy _per- 
severance continuing the charge at the head of one 
squadron captured five guns. The left was thus 
entirely broken, two thousand prisoners were 
taken, the French light cavalry forsook that part 
of the field, and the three divisions under Maucune 
no longer existed as a military body. Anson's 
cavalry had suffered little in the charge, and now 


30 passing quite over the ridge were joined by 


a 


D’Urban’s horsemen and took the place of Le 
Marchant’s exhausted men. United with the third 
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and fifth divisions and the guns, they formed one 
formidable line more than a mile in advance of 
where Pakenham had commenced the battle, and 
that impetuous officer with unmitigable fury was 
still pressing forward spreading terror and con- 
fusion. 

While these signal events which occupied about 
forty minutes were passing on the allies’ right, a 
terrible battle raged also in the centre. For the 
fourth division moving in a line with the fifth and 
under the same cannonade had driven Bonnet’s 
troops step by step back to the south-eastern part 
of the basin, where they got mixed with the 
disordered masses of Maucune’s and Clausel’s 
divisions then retreating before Pakenham and the 
cavalry ; and the French Hermanito being thus 
apparently isolated was assailed by Pack’s Por- 
tuguese about the time of Le Marchant’s charge. 
The French front of battle was now however fully 
developed and connected, for Foy had commenced 
a distant cannonade against the British reserves, 
while on his left Pack was mounting the Her- 
manito; further on Bonnet’s troops were still 
strongly fighting, and the broken troops of the 
left wing were rallying upon them. Clausel had 
indeed made a surprising effort beyond all men’s 
expectations, and a great change was already 
visible. Drawing Ferey’s division from Calvariza, 
he had placed it in the centre behind Bonnet’s 


troops, and at the same time united there the light 30 


cavalry, Boyer’s dragoons, and the two divisions so 
long expected from the forest. By this able dis- 
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position he offered a mass for the broken left wing 
to rally upon, and made Sarrut’s, Brennier’s, and 
Ferey’s unbroken divisions, supported by the 
whole of the cavalry, cover the line of retreat to 
Alba de Tormes, while another division was, in 
mass close behind Marmont’s Hermanito, and Foy 
remained untouched on the right. It was a great 
stroke, but not content with restoring an order of 
battle and saving his retreat Clausel attempted to 
to stem the tide of victory in the very fulness of its 
strength and roughness. His hopes were founded 
on Pack’s failure, for that officer having ascended 
the French Hermanito in one column was within 
thirty paces of the top and believed himself vic- 
torious, when suddenly the hidden French reserves 
leaped forward from the rocks upon his front and 
left flank, there was a thick cloud of smoke, a 
shout, a stream of fire, and then the side of the 
hill was covered with the killed, the wounded and 
20 the flying Portuguese: they were scoffed at for the 
failure, but unjustly,—no troops could have with- 
stood that crash upon such steep ground, and 
the propriety of attacking the hill at all seems 
questionable. The result went nigh to shake the 
whole battle. For the fourth division had just 
then reached the southern ridge of the basin, and 
one of the best regiments in the service was 
actually on the summit, when twelve hundred 
fresh adversaries arrayed on the reverse slope 
30 charged up hill; the British fire was straggling 
and ineffectual, the soldiers being breathless and 
disordered by the previous fighting, and the French, 
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who came up resolutely and without firing, won 
the crest: they were even pursuing, when two 
regiments placed in line below checked them with 
a destructive volley. 

ethis vigorous counter-blow happening  simul- 
taneously with Pack’s defeat, permitted Clausel, no 
longer fearing for the Hermanito, to menace the 
left flank and rear of the fourth division, but the 
fortieth regiment wheeling about with a rough 
charge cleared the rear and the French did not 
engage more deeply in that quarter. Ferey how- 
ever pressed the front of the division, Brennier did 
the same by the first line of the fifth division, and 
Boyer’s dragoons came on at a trot; the allies 
were outflanked, overmatched, lost ground, and 
fiercely the French followed and the fight once 
more raged in the basin below. Cole had fallen 
deeply wounded, Leith had the same fortune, but 
Beresford promptly drew Spry’s Portuguese brigade 
from the second line of the fifth division and thus 
flanked the advancing columns of the enemy ; yet 
he also fell desperately wounded, and then Boyer’s 
dragoons came freely into action because Anson’s 


cavalry had been checked by a heavy fire of, 


artillery. The crisis of the battle had now arrived, 
and victory was for the general who had_ the 
strongest reserves in hand. 

Wellington, who was seen that day at every 
point precisely when his presence was most re- 


quired, brought the sixth division up from the 30 


second line, and its charge, vehement and sus- 
tained, was successful, but the struggle was not 
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slight ; Hulse’s brigade on the left went down by 
hundreds, and the sixty-first and eleventh regi- 
ments won their way through such a fire as British 
soldiers only can sustain. Some of Boyer's 
dragoons also, breaking in between the fifth and 
sixth divisions, slew many men and disordered the 
fifty-third, yet that brave regiment lost no ground, 
nor did Clausel’s impetuous counter-attack avail at 
any point after the first burst. The allies retook 
the southern ridge, the French general Menne was 
severely and [Terey mortally wounded, Clausel 
himself was hurt, and when Boyer’s reserve of 
horse came on at a canter for a redeeming charge 


they were broken by the fire of Hulse’s noble 


brigade. Then the changing current of battle 
once more set for the British. Pakenham con- 
tinued to outflank the French left, the Hermanito 
was abandoned, Foy retired from the ridge of 
Calvariza, and the allied host, righting itself like 
a gallant ship after a sudden gust, again bore 
onwards in blood and gloom. For though the air 
purified by the storm of the night was peculiarly 
clear, one vast cloud of smoke and dust rolled 
along the basin, and within it was the battle with 
all its sights and sounds of terror. 

When the English general had restored the fight 
in the centre he directed the first division to push 
between Foy and the rest of the French army, 
which would have rendered it impossible for the 
latter to rally or escape; but this order was not 
executed, and Foy’s division and that which had 
just descended from the French Hermanito were 
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skilfully used by Clausel to protect the retreat. 
The first, posted on undulating ground and flanked 
by some squadrons of dragoons, covered the roads 
to the fords of Huerta and Encina—the second, 
now added to Maucune’s command and reinforced 
with fifteen guns, was placed on a steep ridge in 
front of the forest covering the road to Alba de 
Tormes,—and behind this ridge the rest of the 
army, then falling back in disorder before the third, 
fifth and sixth divisions, took refuge. Wellington 
immediately sent the light division, formed in two 
lines and flanked by some squadrons of dragoons, 
against Foy, supporting it with the first division 
in columns, and flanking that again on the right 
with two brigades of the fourth division which he 
had drawn off from the centre when the sixth 
division restored the fight: the seventh division 
and the Spaniards followed in reserve, the country 
was covered with troops and a new army seemed 
to have risen out of the earth. 

Foy, throwing out a cloud of skirmishers, retired 
slowly by wings, turning and firing heavily from 
every rise of ground upon the light division, which 
marched steadily forward without returning a shot 
save by its skirmishers, and for two miles this 
march continued under musketry, which was occa- 
sionally thickened by a cannonade, yet very few 
men were lost, the French aim being baffled by 
the twilight and by the even order and rapid 
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gliding of the lines. The French general Des- 30 


graviers was however killed, and the flanking 
brigades from the fourth division having now 
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penetrated between Maucune and Foy, it seemed 
difficult for the latter to extricate his troops from 
the action, nevertheless he did it and with great 
dexterity. For having increased his skirmishers 
on the last defensible ridge, along the foot, of 
which ran a marshy stream, he redoubled his fire 
of musketry and made a menacing demonstration 
with his horsemen just as the darkness fell, where- 
upon the British guns immediately opened, a 
squadron of dragoons galloped forwards from the 
left, the infantry crossing the marshy stream with 
an impetuous pace gained the summit of the hill 
and a rough shock seemed at hand ; but the main 
body of the French had gone into the thick forest 
on their own left during the firing, and the skir- 
mishers fled swiftly after, covered by the smoke 
and by the darkness. 

Maucune was maintaining meanwhile a noble 
battle. He was outflanked and outnumbered, but 
the safety of the French army depended on his 
courage ; he knew it, and Pakenham, marking his 
bold demeanour, advised Clinton who was im- 
mediately in his front not to assail him until the 
third division should have turned his left. | Never- 
theless the sixth division was plunged afresh into 
action and under great disadvantage; for after 
being kept by its commander a long time close 
under Maucune’s batteries, which ploughed heavily 
through the ranks, it was suddenly directed by a 


30 staff officer to attack the hill. Assisted by a 


brigade of the fourth division the troops then 
rushed up, but in the darkness of the night the 
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fire showed from afar how the battle went. On 
the side of the British a sheet of flame was seen, 
sometimes advancing with an even front, sometimes 
pricking forth in spear heads, now falling back in 
_ waying lines and anon darting upwards in one vast 
pyramid, the apex of which often approached yet 
never gained the actual summit of the mountain,— 
the French musketry in opposition, rapid as 
lightning, sparkled along the brow of the height 
with unvarying fulness, and with what destructive 
effects the dark gaps and changing shapes of the 
adverse fire showed too plainly. But when Paken- 
ham had again turned the enemy’s left and Foy’s 
division had glided into the forest Maucune’s task 
was completed, the effulgent crest of the ridge 
became black and silent and the whole French 
army vanished as it were in the darkness. 

During this combat Wellington, who was with 
the leading regiment of the light division, turned 
towards the ford of Huerta, leaving the forest to 
his right; for he thought the Spanish garrison was 
still in the castle of Alba de Tormes and that the 
enemy must of necessity be found in a confused 
mass at the fords. It was for this final stroke 
that he had so skilfully strengthened his left wing, 
nor was he disabused of his error by marching 
through standing corn where no enemy could have 
preceded him,—nor by Foy’s retreat into the 
forest, because it pointed at first towards the fords 
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of Encina and Gonzalo which that general might 30 


be endeavouring to gain, and the right wing of 
the allies would find him there: a squadron of 
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French dragoons also, bursting from the woods in 
front of the advancing troops soon after dark, fired 
their pistols and then passed at full gallop towards 
the ford of Huerta, thus indicating great confusion 
in the defeated army, and confirming the notion 
that its final retreat would be in that direction. 
Had the castle of Alba been held the French 
could not have carried off a third of their army,— 
nor would they have been in much better plight if 
Carlos d’Espafia, who soon discovered his error in 
withdrawing the garrison, had informed Wellington 
of the fact; but he suppressed it, and dishonour- 
ably suffered the colonel who had only obeyed his 
orders to be censured. The left wing therefore 
continued their march to the ford without meeting 
any enemy, and the night being far spent were 
there halted ; the right wing, exhausted by long 
fighting, had ceased to pursue after the action with 
Maucune and thus the French gained Alba un- 
molested, but the action did not terminate without 
two remarkable accidents. While riding close 
behind the forty-third regiment Wellington was 
struck in the thigh by a musket-ball which first 
passed through his holster. Afterwards, when the 
night piquets had been set at Huerta, Sir Stapleton 
Cotton, who had gone to the ford and returned a 
different road, was shot through the arm by a 
Portuguese sentinel whose challenge he had dis- 
regarded. These were the last events of this 
famous battle, in which the skill of the general 
was worthily seconded by troops whose ardour 
may be appreciated by the following anecdotes. 
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_ Captain Brotherton of the fourteenth dragoons, 
fighting on the 18th at the Guarena amongst the 
foremost as he was always wont to do, had a sword 
thrust through his side, yet he was again on 
horseback the 22nd, and being denied leave to 
remain in that condition with his own regiment 
secretly joined Pack’s Portuguese in an undress, 
_ and was again hurt in the unfortunate charge at 
the Hermanito. Such were the officers. A man 
of the forty-third, one by no means distinguished 
above his comrades, was shot through the middle 
of the thigh, and lost his shoes in passing the 
marshy stream, but refusing to quit the fight 
limped under fire in rear of his regiment, and with 
naked feet and streaming with blood from his 
wound marched for several miles over a country 
covered with sharp flints. Such were the soldiers, 
-and the devotion of a woman was not wanting to 
the illustration of this great day. 

The wife of colonel Dalbiac, an English lady of 
a gentle disposition and possessing a very delicate 
frame, had braved the dangers and endured the 
privations of two campaigns with that patient 
fortitude which belongs only to her sex. In this 
battle, forgetful of everything but the strong affec- 


— tion which had so long supported her, she rode 


deep amidst the enemy’s fire, trembling, yet irre- 
sistibly impelled forwards by feelings more im- 
perious than horror, more piercing than the fear of 
death. 
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NOTES. 


1, 2. Soult was perhaps the ablest of Napoleon’s field marshals. 
His conduct of the last stages of the war, when the French were 
contesting every inch of the ground between them and the Pyrenees, 
was masterly in every detail. He afterwards became a personal 
friend of Napier’s. As an illustration of the disastrous quarrels 
between Napoleon’s marshals, it may be mentioned that in 1809, 
when Wellington out-manceuvred Soult at Oporto, Ney’s corps 
assailed Soult’s troops with jeers and execrations, when they came 
to Lugo, and so fierce were the taunts of Ney himself, that Soult 
drew his sword and a duel was with difficulty averted. 


3. Marshal Ney, ‘‘the bravest of the brave,” was one of the 
most romantic figures of the Napoleonic era. He was the heart and 
soul of the famous and disastrous retreat from Moscow in 1812, and 
exhibited dauntless courage, fighting his way through clouds of 
Cossacks’ across the Dnieper. Ney was no politician, and on 
Napoleon’s abdication took service under Louis XVIII.. When 
Napoleon escaped from Elba, Ney marched south, promising to 
bring him back, a prisoner, in an iron cage. But the personal 
magnetism of Napoleon was too strong for Ney or his soldiers, and 
the marshal again threw in his lot with his old commander. After 
fighting at Waterloo, Ney returned to France, and on the return of 
Louis XVIII. to power, was tried on the charge of treason and shot. 


4, 18. Complete disorganization. For example, at Benevente, 
the most wanton spoliations were perpetrated by Moore’s soldiers. 
The fine castle, bearing the name of the place, was rudely dis- 
mantled. Everything combustible was seized, fires were lighted 
against the carved walls, and many pictures of incalculable value, 
works of the greatest Spanish masters, were thrown upon them like 
so much fuel. 


7. 29. Large magazines of arms. The possession of these 
arms, which were of a new and effective pattern, was one of the 
deciding factors in the actual battle at Corufia. 


8, 31. procrastinated, 7.c. not avoided, but only put off till the 
morrow. 


_ 11. 27.- Sir David Baird had served in India and also in Egypt 
in 1801 against the French. 
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_ 12, 2. Lieut.-Gen, Sir John Hope was afterwards wounded and 
_ taken prisoner before Bayonne, and was made a peer in 1814. 


3. Paget, afterwards the Marquis of Anglesey, commanded 
the rear guard at Corufia, was wounded in the passage of the Douro, 
fought at Waterloo, and was subsequently appointed Lord-Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland. 


249. duke of Dalmatia = Soult. 


°14. 8. Major Napier. Sir Charles Napier, the eldest of the 
_ famous Napier trio. He was the conqueror of the province of 
Scinde, in India, a conquest which he thought was morally unjusti- 
_ fiable, though as a soldier he obeyed his orders. His characteristic 

scruples are hinted at in the punning despatch that was wittily 
attributed to him—‘‘ 7eccav7—I have .Scinde.” 


16. 12. Hill, afterwards Lord Hill, major-general. He com- 
manded at the passage of the Douro, fought at Vittoria and Water- 
loo, and subsequently was appointed commander-in-chief of the 
British army. 


18. 12. ‘‘ Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that’s gone 
And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him— 

But little he'll reck, if they let him sleep on 

In the grave where a Briton has laid him.” 


C. Wolfe. 


Sir William Napier was always eager to champion the cause of Sir 
John Moore, and all recent historical research has tended to justify 
his defence of the gallant general. 


21. 3. General Blake was just the type of soldier that Sir William 
Napier could not tolerate, proud to insanity, pig-headed and slow in 
action, even when he had made up his mind to act. His refusal 
to change his front, until Beresford took direction himself, nearly 
ruined all possibility of victory at the outset of the battle of Albuera. 
In 1811 he hazarded a battle near Valencia, and was defeated easily 
by Suchet. Then he shut himself up in Valencia with his whole 
army, where, in Jan. 1812, he was forced to capitulate. 


10. General Beresford was appointed in 1809 as second-in- 
command to Wellington, commander-in-chief of the Portuguese 
troops. After the battle of Fuentes d’Onoro, 1811, he invested the 
fortress of Badajos, but was forced to abandon the siege owing to 
the approach of Soult with a far superior force. Beresford was 
wounded at the battle of Salamanca in 1812, and fought at that of 
Toulouse, where Soult was defeated, in 1814. Ile was created a 
peer for his military services. 

33; 28. This battle was pronounced by Wellington to be “one 
of the most glorious and honourable to the character of the British 
troops of any that had been fought during the war.” Both sides 
claimed a yictory, but undoubtely the title rested with the allies, 
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Soult had gained one howitzer, some stands of colours, and about 
500 prisoners ; but Beresford remained on the field of battle, from 
which the enemy had been routed. Beresford was blamed _ for 
incurring so great a risk as this battle involved, but it appears that 
he had direct instructions from the commander-in-chief to fight a 
general battle should he deem his strength adequate, and that 
Albuera itself was indicated as a suitable position. It has also been 
objected that Beresford might have strengthened his positfon by — 
works, which could well have been erected in good time. But it‘is © 
easy to direct how things should be done, away from the actual 
circumstances. In any case, Beresford’s errors, if they were errors, 
were nobly redeemed by his troops in the battle itself. ‘* Despite 
all censure, his name will go down to posterity, associated for ever, 
and that, too, in the relation of commander, with those unconquerable 
soldiers, who upheld the fame of England upon the bloody field of 
Albuera.” 


35. 4. Avaricum. The siege of Avaricum (the modern Bourges, 
in the Loire country) was an incident in the last of Julius Caesar’s 
Gallic wars, B.C. 52. The place was stubbornly defended by the 
Gallic chieftain Vercingetorix, but carried by Caesar after a long 
resistance. For the story of the centurion, see Caesar’s account of 
the subsequent siege of Gergovia, Gal/ic War, VU. xvii. 


34, 8. Phillipon, the famous engineer to whom the length and 
severity of the French resistance to our unceasing attacks were 
mainly due. He may be compared with the great Todleben, the 
Russian engineer at Sebastopol during the Crimean war, 1854-6. 


36, 2. General Picton, one of the most famous of Wellington’s 
officers ; fought at Badajos, Vittoria, Toulouse and Waterloo, where 
he met his death. There is a comparison between Picton and 
General Crawford in Napier’s Peninsular War, Book xi. ch. iv., 
which gives a life-like picture of both men: ‘* Picton and Crawford 
were not formed by nature to act cordially together. The stern 
countenance, robust frame, saturnine complexion, caustic speech, and 
austere demeanour of the first, promised little sympathy with the 
short thick figure, dark flashing eyes, quick movements and fiery 
temper of the second: nor did they often meet without a quarrel. 
Nevertheless, they had many points of resemblance in their characters 
and fortunes. Both were inclined to harshness, and rigid in command: 
both prone to disobedience, yet exacting entire submission from 
inferiors. They were alike ambitious and craving of glory. Both 
possessed military talents, were enterprising and intrepid; yet 
neither were remarkable for skill in handling troops under fire. 
They also had this in common, that after distinguished services they 
perished in arms fighting gallantly ; and being celebrated as generals 
of division while living, have since their death been injudiciously 
spoken of as rivalling their great leader in war.” 

43, 25. Picton himself afterwards said, ‘‘I could hardly make 
myself believe that we had taken the castle.” According to the 
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version of Costello, the first news that the British stormers at the 
great breach had of Picton’s capture of the castle, was a triumphant 
shout from within the town itself, followed by a cry in rich Irish 
brogue, ** Blood and ’ounds! Where’s the Light Division? The 
town’s our own! Hurrah !” 


47, 2. Somerset, afterwards Lord Raglan, took an abl 
the battle of Waterloo. s n able part in 


“to. Similar scenes occurred at the termination of the siege of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, and subsequently after the siege of San Sebastian. 
Under the circumstances, in the heat of battle, murder and sudden 
death, it was almost impossible to restrain all the soldiers from 
giving their passions full rein, and the example of the worst was 
fatally contagious. 


23. Badajos had only been besieged for 20 days, and the 
suddenness of its fall amazed and disconcerted the French marshals 
more than the news of the capture of Ciudad Rodrigo in Jan., 1812. 
** Never,” said Kellerman, ‘‘ was a place in a better state, better 
supplied, or better provided with troops. I confess my inability to 
account for its inadequate defence.” The capture of so strong a 
fortress and one defended with such desperate heroism can only be 
a for by the bravery of the British troops in the Peninsular 

ar. 


50. 1. The 15th=15th of July. 


4. Intercepted letters. The difficulty of communication be- 
tween the various armies was one of the most serious with which 
the French marshals had to deal. Again and again mistakes were 
made or plans disclosed before their time, owing to the impossibility 
of getting or sending news by any certain and swift channel. 


18. Marmont’s intention was to evade actual battle, to get past 
*Wellington’s flank and attack the Ciudad Rodrigo road in his rear, 
and thus cut off his retreat into Portugal. General Marmont was an 
adroit tactician, and with his lighter-footed French infantry con- 
stantly managed to out-manceuvre Wellington. It was not till the 
actual battle of Salamanca that Wellington decisively proved his 
superiority. Wellington’s aim was to crush Marmont before any 
reinforcements could reach him, either from the south or north. 


54, 19. Guarena. One of the most exciting incidents in the 
military game between Wellington and Marmont was this race of 
the two armies for the Guarena. If it should happen that the 
French reached the river first, Wellington would be cut off from 
Salamanca. The same scene was observed on the next day, the 
19th, the French army straining every nerve to reach the ford of 
Huerta on the Tormes. It was a neck-and-neck race between the 
two armies, a race which the French troops, partly from their 
lighter equipment, partly from their superior knowledge of the 
country, succeeded in winning. Nothing like this was witnessed in 
the whole course of the war: th® officers in many of the regiments 


. 
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“like gallant gentlemen who bore no malice and knew no fear,” 
would sometimes wave a hand to each other from either column. 
But the very success that attended Marmont’s manoeuvres led him 
to disaster, for it induced him at last to give Wellington what he 
had been striving after the whole time, a chance to fight on open 
ground at Salamanca. 


58. 4. complicated evolution. In order to understand the im- 
portance of the battle of Salamanca, it is necessary clearly to grasp 
what the French were trying to do and how the English prevented 
them. As has been pointed out above, Marmont had seized the 
ford of Huerta, north of Salamanca, a position which enabled him 
to manceuvre on both sides of the river. The English army was 
stationed in front of Salamanca, on the left bank of the river 
Tormes, between Marmont and the town of Salamanca. Both 
armies watched each other narrowly for two or three days. If 
Marmont’s reinforcements were to arrive, Wellington, in face of 
vastly superior numbers, would be bound to retreat. Indeed, the 
latter was on the very eve of a retreat, and would have carried 
it into effect, had not Marmont, in his eagerness not to let the 
English escape, made a movement that altered the whole position 
of affairs and immediately precipitated a battle. This *‘ complicated 
evolution” was as follows. Marmont, in order to prevent Wel- 
lington from retreating, hastily despatched his left wing under 
Maucune to seize the road to Ciudad Rodrigo, which commanded 
the English retreat. But every movement in a battle has two 
aspects, and this daring manoeuvre at the same time dislocated 
Marmont’s own left wing, making a larger and larger gap every 
moment in the French front. It was into this gap that Wellington 
hurled the ‘‘ Fighting Third ” under Pakenham. 


59. 10. When Wellington saw that Marmont’s blunder was 
irremediable, he turned with grim satisfaction to the Spanish general, « 
Alava, who stood close by. ‘* My dear Alava, Marmont is lost,” he 
said. Then, like Napoleon, he turned his enemy’s mistake to his 
own advantage by a masterly counterstroke. Pakenham was sum- 
moned and given blunt directions. ‘‘ Do you see those fellows on 
the hill, Pakenham ?- Throw your division into columns of battalions 
at them directly and drive them to the devil !” 


61. 25. Hard upon Pakenham’s brilliant charge followed a 
magnificent attack on the part of the British cavalry. This charge 
completed the utter destruction of Maucune’s division, and no fewer 
than 2000 prisoners were captured, 


63. 7. It was about five o’clock when the battle began, and in 
less than an hour’s time the whole French left wing had been 
destroyed. The battle of Salamanca has been rightly deseribed as 
one in which ‘*40,000 men were beaten in 40 minutes.” But the 
battle was not yet over, as Clausel, on whom the command fell after 
Marmont’s accident, held stubbornly out, and at nightfall covered 
with fine skill the tumult of Frencls defeat. 
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64, 12. Pack’s failure. This was the only point where Welling- 
ton’s attack failed. The French in an excellent position repulsed 
Pack’s Portuguese troops. ‘*The attack,” wrote Sir Scott Lillie, 
**was made at a point where I could not ascend on horseback in the 
morning.” 

70. 7. Alba. A blunder on the part of the Spanish troops saved 
Yhe French army from utter destruction. Wellington had posted 
strqng Spanish forces at the two fords over the Tormes, Huerta and 

eAlba. But the Spaniards, with irritating carelessness, abandoned 
the latter ferd, and the. French passed securely over. ‘‘The French 
would all have been taken,” said Wellington, ‘‘if Don Carlos had 
left the garrison in Alba, as I directed.” 


GENERAL NOTE ON THE BATTLE OF SALAMANCA. 


Salamanca was probably, from the point of mere military genius, 
the greatest victory that Wellington won. In this battle Wellington 
displayed all the qualities of a superlatively great general, acute 
vision, complete mastery of tactics, lightning resolve, and Napoleon’s 
gift of crushing the weak part of the enemy’s forces at the supreme 
moment with an overwhelming superiority of strength.. 

The effect of the battle was instantaneous. King Joseph fell back 
hastily on Madrid, while Soult was forced to abandon Andalusia and 
give up the siege of Cadiz, in order to retreat to the north. Wel- 
lington himself promptly led his army towards Madrid, which he 
entered in August amidst tumultuous rejoicings. The battle of 
Salamanca was the turning point of the Peninsular war. The 
French armies never really recovered from the loss of troops, confi- 

* dence and prestige. 
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GLOSSARY OF MILITARY TERMS. 


bastion (35. 14). A fortified 
town is usually surrounded 
by a deep ditch with sides of 
masonry, behind which is the 
rampart, forming a polygon of 
many sides. It is important 
to flank this ditch, so as to pre- 
vent the enemy from gather- 
ing there, and this is often 
done by making bastions at 
each of the salient angles. 
The main part of the bastion 
is the rampart, an immense 
mound of earth, faced with 
stone, and capable of support- 
ing heavy guns. 

battalion (12. 7), an infantry 
unit of which the war strength 
is 1096 of all ranks. 

battery (10. 15), a place for can- 
non, and the body of soldiers 
entrusted with cannon. 

bivouacked (4. 24), encamped. 

brigade (22. 11), a tactical group 
of regiments or battalions act- 
ing under one commander, 
called a Brigadier-general. 


cannoneers (45. 
working cannon. 

carcass (35, 21): see ‘ fire-ball’ 
below. 

centurion (35. 4), a minor officer 
in a Roman legion. 

covering (2. 2), commanding, 
protecting. 

cunette (44. 18), a small ditch 


soldiers 


14), 


| 


| 
| 
| 


? 


in the middle of a dry ditch, 
in order to keep it drained. 
curtain (39. 3), the portion of 
rampart connecting one bastion 
with another. See ‘ bastion.’ 


dislodge (45. 8), drive out from 
a position. 

draught cattle (2. 12), oxen to 
carry the guns, and draw pro- 
vision waggons, etc. 


embrasure (44. 31), openings in 
parapets, parts of defence 
works, through which cannon 
are pointed. 

ensign (29. 12), standard-bearer. 

escalading (44. 4), climbing up. 

evolutions (12. 20), dexterous © 
manceuvres. 


fire-balls (42. 5), projectiles 
used for incendiary and war- 
like purposes. They are more 
technically called carcasses or 
ground and parachute light- 
balls. The carcass is a thick 
shell filled with fiercely burn- 
ing composition and having 
large holes, out of which this 
streams. 

fuzileers or fusiliers (31. 27), 
originally soldiers armed with 
a lighter musket than the rest 
of the army; but now all 

« Tegiments of foot carry the 
same pattern. 


7 


ehussar (25. 32), 


‘ 
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gabion (44. 32), a hollow cylin- 
der of basket work, 3 ft. high 
and 2 ft. in diameter, employed 
in fortification for riveting 
purposes, z.e. to retain earth 
at a steep slope. 

glacis (37. 19), slope of earth 
whichinclines from the covered 

« why of a fortress toward the 

* country. It obliges the enemy 
to approach over an open 
space, swept by fire from the 
fortress, and at the same time 
masks the general works of 
the place. 

grenadier (37. 5), a soldier orig- 
inally employed in throwing 
hand-grenades, or small shells 
exploded by a time-fuse, and 
then a member of the first 
company of every battalion of 
foot, in which the tallest and 
finest men were placed. 


holster (70. 24), leathern case 
for a pistol. 

howitzers (39. 18), guns which 
came into use early in the his- 
tory of artillery, as portable 
instruments for discharging 
shells into a hostile force. 

light-cavalry 

trooper, armed with sabre 

and carbine. 


magazine (2. 13), stores gener- 
ally. 


outflank (13. 17), turn the side 
or flank. 


overbearing (2. 7), commanding 
with superior forces. 


raked (11. 32), fired upon from 
end to end. 

ravelin (38. 24). As the fire on 
the salient angle of a bastion 
is very oblique, and as this is 
the favourite line of advance 
for besiegers, it is further 
flanked by a ravelin, sometimes 
called a’ redan or demilune, 
which forms an outwork on 
the far side of the main ditch. 
See on ‘ bastion.’ 

retrograde (31. 8), toward the 
rear, backward. 


sabred (57. 4), cut down with 
the sword. 

scarp (44. 30), or escarp. Es- 
carp and counterscarp were 
the sides of the ditch or moat 
or fosse used for fortifications, 
and were made as steep as the 
earth would stand. 

sprung (44. 21), exploded. 

squadron (62. 24). Cavalry 
regiments in the field are 
divided into four squadrons, 
consisting of two troops each. 


transports (9. 30), ships speci- 
ally constructed for carrying 
troops and cavalry. 


uncovered (5. 2), unprotected. 


wheeling (30. 7), turning. 
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SUGGESTED SUBJECTS FOR ESSAYS. ~ 


1. Compare the Peninsular War in respect of historic importance 
with any other war of which you have knowledge. 


2. ‘Then was seen with what strength and majesty the British 
soldier fights.” Illustrate this from the incidents in this book. 


3. Write in your own words a description of the great fight at the 
breach at Badajos, 


4. The effects of a long campaign upon an army. 


5. Why was the Spanish War such a splendid test of generalship, 
organization and perseverance ? 


6. Describe the retreat to Corufia. What would you do to secure 
an orderly retreat in the face of an attacking enemy ? 


Gf ** To honour, while you strike him down, 
The foe that comes with fearless eyes.” 


What were Napier’s feelings towards the French? Illustrate from 
the H7story. 


8. Napier’s History has been called ‘‘The epic of the British 
: Pp (dae P 
private.”” In what sense is this true? « 


9. What use did Wellington and the French generals respectively 
make of skirmishers? How far was the use of skirmishers an 
innovation 2? 


10. Napier’s favourite work was Plutarch’s Z7ves. Is the influence 
of Plutarch traceable in the style or in the tone of Napier’s H¢sfory ? 


11. What is there in Napier’s style to justify his claim to rank as 
an English classic? Would you prefer to regard him as a brilliant 
journalist ? 

12. In what respects have the conditions of warfare altered most 
strikingly during the last century? 


13. The good and evil effects of a great war upon a nation, 


14. Compare the profession of a soldier with any other profession 
in respect of its influence on the character. 


15. What do you select as (a) the most striking scene, (4) the 


most moving incident, in these extracts? Describe them in your 
own words, « 


ee: ‘s 
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16, What idea of Napier’s character do you gather (a) on his 
‘writings, (4) from his life ? 


17. **The mail-coach it was that distributed over the face of the 
land . . . the heart-shaking news of Salamanca.”—De Qudncey. 


Write an imaginary letter from a private to his father and mother, 
jving some account of the battle. [Remember that one who Panis 
in a battle does not see the whole of it.] 


if ** Not the great nor well bespoke 
But the mere uncounted folk 
Of whose life and death is none 
Report or lamentation.” —A7A/ing. 


How much of the credit of these campaigns should be given to 
the common soldier ? 


19. Compose sentences to illustrate the meanings of the following 
words : (i) malignant, paradoxical, posthumous, disinterested, aus- 
tere ; (ii) pedantic, retrograde, dissonant ; (iii) stratagem, strategy, 
emulation ; (iv) dilate, accelerate, impetuous ; (v) isolate, disable, 
simultaneously. 


20. Collect instances of foetécal words used by Napier, and suggest 
a reason for his use of them. 


PASSAGES SUITABLE FOR REPETITION. 
« © 

P; 19, t1—P: 20. 8. ‘*Acsoldier from”... *"a deweller.” 7 
P. 32; 17—P. 38. 28. ‘‘Suchia gallant”... “*fatal hill.” 
P. 48. 23—P. 49. 28. ‘‘And false”... ‘‘ gallant soldiers.” 
P. 54. 24—P. 55. 14. ‘‘The air”... ‘‘ with infantry.” 
P. 68. 30—P. 69. 17. ‘‘ Assisted by a”... ‘‘in the darkness.” 
P. 71. 9—end. ‘‘A man ofthe”... ‘‘ death.” 


HELPS TO -BURPHER SS tigaee. 


I. Biography : 
The lives of Wellington, Sir William Napier, and Sir John Moore 
in the Decttonary of National Biography. 
Life of Wellington, by Su Herbert Maxwell. 
Life of Arthur, Duke of Wellington, by George Robert Gleig. 
Life of Sir William Napier, by H. A. Bruce. 2 vols. 


2. For the general History of the War: . 


History of the Peninsular War, by Professor Oman, in 6 
volumes, not yet completed. 
Rose’s Life of Napoleon, chapters 28 and 34. 


ee of Modern Europe, by C. A. Fyffe. Vol. I., chapters 
and 9. 


The Cambridge Modern History, volume ix. 
3. For Military History : 
A History of the British Army, by the Hon. J. W. Fortescue. 
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